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BOOK  THREE  A 


THE  NECKLACE  OF  TRUTH 

A long  time  ago  there  lived  a little  girl  whose 
name  was  Coralie.  She  was  kindhearted  and 
lovable,  but  she  had  the  very  bad  habit  of 
telling  falsehoods.  If  she  had  neglected  to  per- 
form some  duty,  or  if  she  desired  to  escape  pun- 
ishment for  some  small  offence  she  was  always 
ready  to  excuse  herself  with  an  untruth.  She 
did  not  understand  that  pleasure  secured  by 
falsehood  could  not  last. 

When  Coralie’ s parents  found  that  she  did 
not  tell  them  the  truth,  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  trust  her  in  anything.  They  were  very 
much  troubled. 

Tliey  tried  to  help  her  break  this  bad  habit, 
but  nothing  that  they  could  do  was  of  any  use; 
Coralie  still  kept  on  with  her  lying  and  decep- 
tion. At  last  her  parents  resolved  to  take  her 
to  the  enchanter  Merlin,  who  was  then  known 
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CORALIE’S  PARENTS  TOOK  HER  TO  MERLIN. 
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everywhere  as  a great  friend  of  truth.  Children 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  telling  falsehoods  were 
brought  to  him  from  all  directions,  in  order 
that  he  might  cure  them. 

Merlin  lived  in  a glass  palace,  the  walls  of 
which  were  transparent.  Everything  that  he  did 
was  open  and  frank.  Never  in  his  whole  life 
had  he  tried  to  make  others  believe  what  was 
not  true.  He  never  tried  to  disguise  his  actions, 
nor  even  to  hide  the  truth  by  keei3ing  silent. 

One  day  Coralie’s  parents  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  ask  Merlin  for  help.  So  they 
took  her  to  his  wonderful  palace,  and  he  gave 
them  a very  kindly  greeting.  The  loving  mother, 
blushing  and  stammering,  started  to  tell  him 
about  the  terrible  disease  that  had  attacked  her 
daughter.  Merlin  saw  how  much  it  pained  her 
to  tell  the  story,  and  so  he  stopped  her. 

“I  know  what  is  the  matter,  my  good  lady,’^ 
said  he.  “ You  need  not  tell  me  any  more.  I 
can  readily  see  that  your  daughter  is  a liar.  She 
has  never  learned  the  difference  between  right 
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and  wrong.  I am  sorry  for  you  with  such  a 
child ; she  makes  me  very  uncomfortable.’^ 
When  Coralie  heard  these  words  and  saw  Mer- 
lin, Avith  his  steady  eyes,  looking  at  her,  she  Avas 
ashamed  and  frightened.  She  tried  to  hide  be- 
hind her  mother,  Avho  also  was  alarmed  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken.  The  father  stepped  in 
front  of  them  to  protect  them,  for  Merlin  looked 
very  stern  and  very  poAverful.  Both  parents 
Avere  anxious  that  their  child  should  be  cured, 
but  they  wanted  it  done  gently  and  Avithout  hurt- 
ing her. 

“ Do  not  be  afraid,”  said  Merlin,  seeing  their 
terror.  “ I do  not  use  Auolence  in  curing  these 
cases.  I am  going  to  make  Coralie  a beautiful 
present,  which  I think  Avill  please  her.” 

He  opened  a draAver,  and  took  from  it  a 
magnificent  amethyst  necklace,  beautifully  set, 
Avith  a diamond  clasp  of  dazzling  lustre.  He 
clasped  it  around  Coralie’ s neck,  and  she  flushed 
Avith  pleasure.  Delighted  at  having  escaped  so 
easily,  Coralie  did  not  even  thank  Merlin  for 
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the  necklace ; she  started  to  leave  while  he  was 
saying  good-by  to  her  parents.  But  he  called 
her  back  and  said  sternly : 

“In  a year  I shall  come  for  my  necklace. 
Till  that  time  I forbid  you  to  take  it  off  even 
for  a single  instant.  If  you  dare  to  do  so, 
harm  will  surely  come  to  you ! 

“ I ask  nothing  better  than  always  to  wear 
it/^  answered  Coralie ; “it  is  so  beautiful.’^ 

Now  this  necklace  was  none  other  than  the 
famous  Necklace  of  Truth,  so  much  talked  of 
in  ancient  books.  It  was  said  to  unveil  every 
kind  of  falsehood. 

The  day  after  Coralie  returned  home  from  the 
visit  to  Merlin,  she  was.  sent  to  school.  She 
had  been  absent  for  some  days,  and  all  the 
little  girls  crowded  around  her.  There  was  a 
general  cry  of  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the 
necklace. 

“Where  did  it  come  from?”  and  “Where  did 
you  get  it?”  were  the  questions  asked  on  all 
sides. 
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In  those  days  for  any  one  to  say  that  he  had 
been  to  see  the  enchanter  Merlin  was  to  give 
away  the  whole  story.  Coralie  took  good  care  not 
to  betray  herself  in  this  way. 

‘'I  was  sick  for  a long  time,”  she  said  boldly; 
“ and  on  my  recovery,  my  parents  gave  me  this 
beautiful  necklace.” 

A loud  cry  rose  from  all  her  companions.  The 
diamonds  in  the  clasp  of  her  necklace,  which  were 
so  brilliant  at  first,  had  suddenly  become  dim  and 
were  turned  to  coarse  glass. 

“Well  — yes  — I have  been  sick,”  said  Coralie. 
“ What  are  you  making  such  a fuss  about?  ” 

At  this  second  falsehood,  the  amethysts  in 
turn  changed  to  ugly  yellow  stones.  A new  cry 
arose.  . Coralie,  seeing  all  eyes  fixed  on  her  neck- 
lace, looked  at  it  herself,  and  was  struck  with 
terror. 

“ T have  been  to  the  enchanter  Merlin’s,”  said 
she,  humbly,  understanding  from  what  direction 
the  blow  had  come,  and  not  daring  to  persist  in 
her  falsehood. 
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CORALIE’S  NECKXACE  WAS  GREATLY  ADMIRED. 
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Scarcely  bad  she  confessed  the  truth  when  the 
necklace  recovered  all  its  beauty;  but  the  loud 
bursts  of  laughter  from  her  friends  had  mortified 
her  to  such  a degree  that  she  felt  the  need  of 
saying  something  to  set  herself  right. 

‘'You  do  very  wrong  to  laugh/’  she  said,  “for 
he  treated  us  with  the  greatest  possible  respect. 
He  sent  his  carriage  to  meet  us.  Imagine  six 
white  horses,  a carriage  with  pink  satin  cushions 
and  gold  tassels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  negro 
coachman  with  powdered  hair  and  the  three  tall 
footmen  behind!  When  we  reached  his  palace,  -- 
which  is  all  of  jasper  and  porphyry.  Merlin  came 
to  meet  us  at  the  vestibule,  and  led  us  to  the 
dining  room,  where  stood  a table  covered  with  all 
kinds  of  delicacies  which  I will  not  name  because 
I know  you  never  even  heard  of  them.  There 
was,  in  the  first  place  — ” 

The  laughter,  which  had  been  suppressed  with 
great  difficulty  ever  since  she  had  commenced  this 
fine  story,  became  at  that  moment  so  boisterous 
that  she  stopped  in  amazement.  Casting  her  eyes 
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once  more  on  the  necklace,  she  shuddered  again. 
At  each  detail  that  she  had  invented,  the  necklace 
had  become  longer  and  longer,  until  it  dragged  on 
the  ground. 

“You  are  stretching  the  truth,’’  cried  the  girls. 

“Well,  I confess  it,”  replied  Coralie.  “We 
went  on  foot,  and  stayed  only  five  minutes.” 

The  necklace  instantly  shrunk  to  its  proper 
length. 

“And  the  necklace?  The  necklace?  Where 
did  it  come  from  ? ” 

“ Merlin  gave  it  to  me  without  saying  a word ; 
probabl  — ” 

She  had  not  time  to  finish.  The  terrible  neck- 
lace grew  shorter  and  shorter  till  it  choked  her, 
and  she  gasped  for  want  of  breath. 

“ You  are  keeping  back  part  of  the  truth,”  cried 
her  schoolmates. 

“He  said  — that  I was  — a liar^ — ” gasped 
Coralie.  “That  was  why  he  gave  me  the  neck- 
lace.” Although  instantly  freed  from  the  pressure 
that  was  strangling  her,  she  continued  to  cry  with 
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pain  and  mortification,  saying,  between  her  sobs, 
that  she  had  been  a great  fool  to  be  proud  of 
the  necklace. 

Her  little  companions  had  compassion  on  her 
and  stopped  laughing ; for  they  were  good  girls, 
and  they  knew  how  they  would  feel. 

If  I were  in  your  place,”  said  one  of  them,  “ I 
should  soon  send  back  the  necklace.  Handsome 
as  it  is,  it  is  a great  deal  too  troublesome.  Why 
do  you  wear  it?  What  hinders  you  from  taking 
it  off?” 

Poor  Coralie  was  silent ; but  the  stones  began 
to  dance  up  and  down,  and  to  make  a dreadful 
clatter. 

“ There  is  something  that  you  have  not  told  us,” 
said  the  little  girls,  amused  again  by  this  extraor- 
dinary dance. 

“ I like  to  wear  it,”  protested  Coralie. 

The  diamonds  and  amethysts  danced  and 
clattered  worse  than  ever. 

“ There  is  a reason  that  you  are  hiding  from  us,” 
they  all  declared. 
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“ Well,  since  I can  conceal  nothing  from  you, 
Merlin  strictly  forbade  me  to  take  it  off,  under 
penalty  of  some  dreadful  punishment, she 
replied. 

When  Coralie  was  once  fully  convinced  that 
falsehood  was  useless,  because  it  would  instantly 
be  discovered,  she  began  to  try  to  speak  the 
truth.  Her  parents  were  very  much  pleased 
when  they  saw  that  she  was  learning  to  observe 
closely,  and  to  tell  accurately  what  she  saw  and 
heard.  Coralie,  too,  liked  the  new  way  better. 
By  and  by  the  Necklace  of  Truth  had  nothing 
more  to  do.  So,  long  before  the  year  had  passed, 
Merlin  came  for  it. 

— From  Mace’s  Fairy  Book. 
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RECIPE  FOR  AN  APPETITE 

My  lad,  who  sits  at  breakfast 
With  forehead  in  a frown, 

Because  the  chop  is  under-done. 

And  the  fritter  over-brown,  — 

Just  leave  your  dainty  mincing. 

And  take,  to  mend  your  fare, 

A slice  of  golden  sunshine. 

And  a cup  of  the  morning  air. 

And  when  you  have  eat  and  drunken, 

If  you  want  a little  fun. 

Throw  by  your  jacket  of  broadcloth. 

And  take  an  up-hill  run. 

And  what  with  one  and  the  other 
You  will  be  so  strong  and  gay. 

That  work  will  be  only  a pleasure 
Through  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

And  when  it  is  time  for  supper. 

Your  bread  and  milk  will  be 
As  sweet  as  a comb  of  honey. 

Will  you  try  my  recipe  ? 

— Alice  Cary. 
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SHINGEBISS 


All  alone,  on  the  shores  of  a lake,  there  lived 
a duck,  Shingebiss  by  name.  He  found  his  food 
in  its  waters,  and  was  very  comfortable  in  his 
little  lodge.  But  when  cold  winter  weather 
came,  and  ice  formed  on  the  water,  where  could 
he  get  food,  and  how  could  he  keep  warm  ? 
For  his  fire  he  had  only  four  logs  of  wood. 
However,  each  of  these  would  burn  a month. 
As  there  were  but  four  cold  winter  months,  he 
was  sure  that  he  had  logs  enough. 

As  for  food,  Shingebiss  was  hardy  and  fear- 
less. He  would  go  out  on  the  lake  during  the 
coldest  days  and  hunt  for  places  where  flags 
and  rushes  grew  up  through  the  ice.  Then  he 
would  pull  them  out  with  his  bill,  and  dive 
through  the  openings  in  search  of  fish.  In  this 
way  he  found  plenty  of  food,  while  other  ducks 
were  starving;  and  daily  he  went  home  to  his 
lodge,  dragging  fish  after  him  on  the  ice. 
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KABKBONICCA  SAW  SHINGEBISS  DRAGGING  HIS  FISH. 
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By  and  by  Kabeboiiicca,  the  Northwest  Wind, 
began  to  notice  this  snccessful  fisher;  and  he 
felt  a little  vexed  at  all  this  good  luck,  and  at 
the  duck’s  perseverance  in  defiance  of  the  se- 
verest blasts  of  wind  he  could  send  from  the 
northwest. 

‘'Why,  this  is  a wonderful  fellow,”  he  said. 
“He  does  not  mind  the  cold;  he  appears  as 
happy  and  contented  as  if  it  were  summer.  I 
will  try  to  master  him.” 

Kabebonicca  poured  forth  his  coldest  blasts 
and  heaped  up  drifts  of  snow,  until  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  live  in  the  open  air.  Still 
the  fire  of  Shingebiss  did  not  go  out;  and  still 
he  was  seen,  in  the  worst  weather,  searching  the 
shores  for  rushes  and  carrying  home  his  fish. 

“I  will  go  to  visit  him,”  said  Kabebonicca 
one  day,  as  he  saw  Shingebiss  dragging  along 
a couple  of  fish  ; and  that  very  night  he  went 
to  the  door  of  the  duck’s  lodge. 

Meantime,  Shingebiss  had  cooked  one  fish,  had 
eaten  it,  and  was  lying  comfortably  before  the 
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firG,  singing  his  songs.  As  Kabcboniccai  cnmG 
to  the  door  and  stood  listening  there,  Shinge- 

biss  sang: 

“ Windy  god,  I know  your  plan: 

You  are  but  my  fellow-man. 

Blow  you  may  your  coldest  breeze, 

Shingebiss  you  cannot  freeze; 

Sweep  the  strongest  wind  you  can, 

Shingebiss  is  still  your  man. 

Heigh  for  life,  and  ho  for  bliss! 

Who  so  free  as  Shingebiss  ? ” 

The  singer  knew  very  well  that  Kabebonicca 
was  at  the  door,  for  he  felt  the  visitor’s  chill 
breath,  but  he  kept  on  singing  and  appeared  to 
be  entirely  indifferent.  At  length  Kabebonicca 
entered  and  sat  down  opposite  the  duck.  Shinge- 
biss did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him,  but  got 
up  as  if  nobody  were  there,  took  the  poker, 
and  pushed  the  log,  which  made  the  fire  burn 
brighter. 

Very  soon  the  tears  began  to  flow  down  Kabe- 
bonicca’s  cheeks.  Presently  he  said  to  himself, 
“ I cannot  stand  this;  I must  go  out.” 
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Without  speaking  a word,  out  he  went  and  left 
Shingebiss;  but  he  resolved  to  freeze  up  all  the 
flag  holes  and  to  make  the  ice  so  thick  that  the 
duck  could  not  get  any  more  fish.  Still  Shinge- 
biss, by  great  diligence,  found  new  means  of  get- 
ting through  the  ice  for  fish.  At  last  Kabebonicca 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest. 

“ I can  neither  freeze  him  nor  starve  him,’’  said 
Kabebonicca.  “He  is  a very  singular  being.  I 
will  let  him  alone.” 

— Indian  Legend. 
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THE  CHAMELEON 


Two  travellers  . . . 

As  o’er  Arabia’s  wilds  they  passed, 

And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat, 

Now  talked  of  this  and  then  of  that. 
Discoursed  a while,  hnongst  other  matter, 
Of  the  chameleon’s  form  and  nature. 

A stranger  animal,”  cries  one. 

Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  sun : 

A lizard’s  body,  lean  and  long, 

A fish’s  head,  a serpent’s  tongue. 

Its  tooth  with  triple  claw  disjoined ; 

And  what  a length  of  tail  behind ! 

How  slow  its  pace  ! And  then  its  hue ! 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a blue  ? ” 

^^Hold  there  ! ” the  other  quick  replies  ; 

‘‘  ’Tis  green : I saw  it  with  these  eyes 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay 
And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray ; 
Stretched  at  its  ease,  the  beast  I viewed. 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food.” 
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I’ve  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you. 
And  must  again  affirm  it  blue : 
At  leisure  I the  beast  surveyed 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade.” 


“ ’Tis  green ! ’tis  green,  sir,  I assure  ye ! ” 
Green  ? ” cries  the  other  in  a fury. 

Why,  sir,  d’ye  think  I’ve  lost  my  eyes  ? ” — 
’Twere  no  great  loss,”  the  friend  replies : 
For  if  they  always  use  you  thus. 

You’ll  find  them  but  of  little  use.” 


So  high,  at  last,  the  contest  rose. 

From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows. 

When  luckily  came  by  a third ; 

« 

To  him  the  question  they  referred. 

And  begged  he’d  tell  them,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 
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Sirs,”  said  the  umpire,  cease  your  pother ; 
The  creature’s  neither  one  nor  t’other. 

I caught  the  animal  last  night. 

And  viewed  it  o’er  by  candlelight ; 
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I marked  it  well ; ’twas  black  as  jet, 

You  stare,  but,  sirs,  I’ve  got  it  yet. 

And  can  produce  it.”  — Pi’ay,  sir,  do ; 

I’ll  lay  my  life  the  thing  is  blue.”  — 

And  I’ll  be  sworn  that  when  you’ve  seen 
The  reptile  you’ll  pronounce  him  green.”  — 

“ Well,  then,  at  once  to  end  the  doubt,” 

Replies  the  man,  I’ll  turn  him  out ; 

And  when  before  your  eyes  I’ve  set  him. 

If  you  don’t  find  him  black,  I’ll  eat  him,” 

He  said,  then  full  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast,  and,  lo  ! ’twas  white  I 

Both  stared ; the  man  looked  wondrous  wise. 

My  children,”  the  chameleon  cries  — 

Then  first  the  creature  found  a tongue  — 

“ You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong. 

When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 

Tliink  others  see  as  well  as  you. 

Nor  wonder  if  you  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eyesight  to  his  own.” 

— James  Merrick. 
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GUDBRAND-OF-THE-MOUNTAIN-SIDE 

There  was  once  a man  named  Gudbrand,  who 
dwelt  happily  on  his  farm  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Because  his  piece  of  ground  lay  on  the  side 
of  a mountain,  he  was  called  Gudbrand-of-the- 
Mountain-Side. 

Gudbrand  and  his  wife  lived  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  Whatever  the  husband  did,  seemed  to 
the  wife  so  good  and  clever  that  she  said  it  could 
not  have  been  done  better.  Let  him  therefore  act 
as  he  might,  she  was  always  well  pleased. 

Besides  owning  their  plot  of  ground,  they  had  a 
hundred  dollars  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a chest, 
and  in  the  stall  they  had  two  fine  cows. 

One  day  Gudbrand’s  wife  said  to  him,  “I  think 
we  might  as  well  drive  one  of  the  cows  to  town 
and  sell  it;  we  should  then  have  a little  pocket 
money.  Certainly  we  are  as  well  able  as  our 
neighbors  to  have  a few  shillings  on  hand.  The 

hundred  dollars  we  will  leave  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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chest ; but  I do  not  see  Avliy  we  should  keep  more 
than  one  cow.  Besides,  we  shall  be  somewhat 
the  gainers,  for  instead  of  two  cows,  I shall  have 
only  one  to  milk  and  to  look  after.’’ 

These  words  Gudbrand  thought  both  just  and 
reasonable ; so  he  took  the  cow  and  went  to  town. 
But  when  he  got  there,  he  could  not  find  any  one 
who  wanted  to  buy  a cow. 

“ Well ! ” thought  Gudbrand,  I can  go  home 
again  with  my  cow.  I have  both  stall  and  collar 
for  her,  and  it  is  no  farther  to  go  back  than  it  was 
to  come.”  So  he  turned  homeward. 

When  he  had  gone  a little  way,  he  met  a man 
who  had  a horse  to  sell.  “A  horse,”  thought 
Gudbrand,  “is  more  useful  than  a cow.”  So 
he  made  an  exchange  Avith  the  man. 

Going  on  a little  farther,  he  met  a man  driving 
a fat  pig  before  him.  Thinking  how  nice  it  AA'ould 
be  to  have  a fat  pig,  Gudbrand  traded  his  horse 
for  it. 

A little  farther  on,  he  met  a man  Avith  a goat. 
“A  goat,”  thought  he,  “is  ahvays  better  to  have 
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HE  MET  A MAN  WHO  HAD  A HORSE  TO  SELL. 
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than  a pig.’^  So  he  made  a third  exchange,  with 
the  owner  of  the  goat. 

He  walked  on  for  an  hour,  when  he  met  a man 
with  a sheep.  “It  is  always  better,”  thought  he, 
“to  have  a sheep  than  a goat.”  And  the  ex- 
change was  made. 

After  another  while,  he  met  a man  with  a goose ; 
and  he  gave  him  the  sheep  for  the  goose. 

Then,  after  a long  tramp,  he  met  a man  with  a 
rooster,  and  thought  to  himself,  “It  is  better  to 
have  a rooster  than  a goose”;  so  he  gave  up  his 
goose  for  the  rooster. 

Gudbrand  walked  on  after  this  last  exchange 
until  the  day  was  far  gone. 

Finally,  beginning  to  feel  hungry,  he  sold  the 
rooster  for  twelve  shillings,  and  bought  some  food. 
“For  it  is  better,”  thought  he,  “to  support  life 
than  to  try  to  carry  back  this  rooster  and  perhaps 
die  from  hunger.” 

After  this  he  continued  on  his  way  homeward 
till  he  reached  the  house  of  his  nearest  neighbor. 
There  he  stopped. 
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“How  did  matters  go  with  you  in  town?” 
asked  the  neighbor. 

“ Oh,”  answered  Gudbrand,  “but  so-so.  I can- 
not boast  of  my  luck,  neither  can  I exactly  com- 
plain of  it.”  And  he  related  all  that  he  had  done 
from  first  to  last. 

“ You’ll  meet  with  a warm  reception  when  you 
get  home  to  your  wife,”  said  his  neighbor. 
“Heaven  help  you!  I would  not  be  in  your 
place.” 

“ I think  things  might  have  been  much  worse,” 
said  Gudbrand,  “but  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad  makes  little  difference  at  home.  I have  such 
a gentle  Avife  that  she  never  finds  fault,  whatever 
I do.” 

“Yes,  that  I know,”  answered  his  neighbor; 
“ but  this  time  I do  not  think  she  will  be  so 
gentle.” 

“Shall  we  lay  a wager?”  asked  Gudbrand-of- 
the-Mountain-Side.  “ I have  a hundred  dollars  in 
my  chest  at  home.  Have  you  a hundred?  Will 
you  stake  as  much?  ” 
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“Yes,  I will,’’  replied  the  neighbor;  and  they 
wagered  accordingly. 

Late  in  the  evening  they  went  together  to  Gud- 
brand’s  house,  having  agreed  that  the  neighbor 
should  stand  outside  the  window  and  listen,  while 
Gudbrand  went  in  to  meet  his  wife. 

“Good  evening,”  said  Gudbrand. 

“ Good  evening,”  returned  his  wife.  “Thank 
Heaven  you  are  here.” 

Yes,  there  he  was ! His  wife  then  began  ask- 
ing him  how  he  had  fared  in  the  town. 

“So-so,”  answered  Gudbrand.  “I  have  not 
much  to  boast  of.  When  I reached  the  town 
there  was  no  one  who  would  buy  the  cow,  so  I 
started  home,  and  on  the  way  back  traded  the 
cow  for  a horse.” 

“ Many  thanks  for  that ! ” cried  his  wife.  “ We 
are  as  good  as  anybody  hereabouts,  I am  sure, 
and  we  ought  to  ride  to  church  as  well  as  others. 
If  we  can  afford  to  keep  a horse,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  one.  Go  and  put  the  horse  into  the 
stable,  children.” 
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Oh,”  said  Gudbrand,  “ but  I have  not 
brought  the  horse ; for  as  I went  along  the  road, 
I exchanged  him  for  a pig.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  woman,  “that  is  just  what 
I should  have  done  myself.  I thank  you  for 
that.  I can  now  have  pork  and  bacon  in  the 
house  to  oifer  anybody  who  comes  to  see  us. 
What  should  we  have  done  with  a horse,  any- 
how? People  would  only  have  said  we  were 
grown  too  proud  to  walk  to  church.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  a pig.  Go,  children,  and  put  the 
pig  in.” 

“ But  I have  not  brought  the  pig  with  me,” 
said  Gudbrand.  “For  when  I had  gone  a little 
farther  I exchanged  it  for  a milch  goat.” 

“How  admirably  you  do  everything!”  ex- 
claimed his  wife.  “ What  should  we  have  done 
with  a pig?  People  would  only  have  said  that 
we  eat  everything  we  own.  Yes,  now  that  I 
have  a goat,  I can  get  both  milk  and  cheese, 
and  still  keep  my  goat.  Go  and  tie  the  goat, 
children.” 
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“No,”  said  Gudbrand,  “ I have  not  brought 
home  the  goat;  for  a little  farther  on  the  road 
I changed  the  goat  for  a line  sheep.” 

“ Well,”  cried  the  woman,  “ yon  have  done 
everything  just  as  I could  wish ; just  as  if  I 
had  been  there  myself.  What  should  we  have 
done  with  a goat?  I should  have  had  to  climb 
up  the  mountain  and  wander  through  the  valley 
to  bring  it  home  in  the  evening.  With  a sheep 
I shall  have  wool  and  clothing  in  the  house, 
with  food  in  the  bargain.  So  go,  children,  and 
put  the  sheep  into  the  held.” 

“But  I have  no  sheep,”  said  Gudbrand,  “for 
as  I went  a little  farther,  I traded  it  for  a goose.” 
“Many,  many  thanks  for  that!”  said  his 
wife.  “What  should  I have  done  with  a sheep? 
For  I have  neither  a spinning  wheel  nor  much 
desire  to  toil  to  make  clothes.  We  can  purchase 
clothing  as  we  have  hitherto.  Now  I shall  have 
roast  goose,  which  I have  often  longed  for,  and 
then  I can  make  a little  pillow  of  the  feathers. 
Go  and  bring  in  the  goose,  children.” 
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“But  the  goose  is  not  here,’’  said  Gudbrand. 
“As  I came  on  a little  farther,  I exchanged  it 
for  a rooster.” 

“Heaven  only  knows  how  you  could  think  of 
all  this!”  exclaimed  his  wife.  “It  is  just  as 
if  I had  managed  it  all  myself.  A rooster  I That 
is  as  good  as  an  eight-day  clock.  For  as  the 
rooster  crows  every  morning  at  four  o’clock,  we 
can  be  stirring  betimes.  What  should  I have 
done  with  a goose  ? I do  not  know  how  to 
dress  a goose,  and  as  for  my  pillow  I can  stuff 
that  with  moss.  Go  and  fetch  in  the  rooster, 
children.” 

“ But  I have  not  brought  the  rooster  home  with 
me,”  said  Gudbrand.  “For  Avhen  I had  gone 
a long,  long  way,  I became  so  hungry  that  I 
sold  the  rooster  for  twelve  shillings  to  buy  food 
to  keep  me  alive.” 

“ Thank  Heaven,  you  always  do  just  as  I 
could  wish  to  have  it  done.  What  should  we 
have  done  with  a rooster?  Now  we  are  our  own 

masters;  we  can  lie  as  long  as  we  like  in  the 
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morning.  Heaven  be  praised!  I have  you  here 
safe  again ; and  as  you  always  do  everything 
right,  we  want  neither  a rooster,  nor  a goose,  nor 
a goat,  nor  a sheep,  nor  a pig,  nor  a horse,  nor 
a cow.^^ 

Hereupon  Gudbrand  opened  the  window. 
“Have  I won  your  hundred  dollars?”  asked 
lie  of  the  neighbor. 

The  neighbor  was  obliged  to  confess  that  Gud- 
brand-of-the-Mountain-Side  had  fairly  won  the 
wager,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  to  him- 
self that  both  Gudbrand  and  his  wife  were  very 
foolish. 

— Icelandic  Tale. 
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THE  LIGHT-HEARTED  FAIRY 


Oh,  who  is  so  merry,  so  merry,  heigh  ho  1 
As  the  light-hearted  fairy  ? heigh  ho. 
Heigh  ho ! 

He  dances  and  sings 

To  the  sound  of  his  wings 

With  a hey  and  a heigh  and  a ho ! 

Oh,  who  is  so  merry,  so  airy,  heigh  ho ! 
As  the  light-headed  fairy  ? heigh  ho. 
Heigh  ho ! 

His  nectar  he  sips 

From  the  primroses’  lips 

With  a hey  and  a heigh  and  a ho ! 

Oh,  who  is  so  merry,  so  merry,  heigh  ho  ! 
As  the  light-footed  fairy  ? heigh  ho. 
Heigh  ho  ! 

The  night  is  his  noon. 

And  his  sun  is  the  moon. 

With  a hey  and  a heigh  and  a ho ! 
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V. 


THE  CALIPH  STORK 
Part  One 

One  afternoon  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  was 
sitting  comfortably  upon  his  sofa.  He  had 
taken  a short  nap,  for  it  was  a warm  day,'  and 
now  he  was  smoking  his  long  pipe.  Now  and 
then  he  drank  the  coffee  which  a slave  had 
brought  him,  and  stroked  his  beard  contentedly. 
He  was  always  in  good  humor  at  this  hour  of 
the  day,  and  any  one  could  talk  to  him  freely. 

His  grand  vizier,  Mansor,  came  to  him,  there- 
fore, every  day  at  this  time.  This  afternoon 
he  came  as  usual,  but  he  looked  thoughtful, 
quite  contrary  to  his  custom.  The  caliph  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  asked,  ‘‘Why  are 
you  so  thoughtful  to-day,  Mansor?” 

The  grand  vizier  bowed  low  before  his  master 
and  answered,  “ Sir,  below  in  the  street,  in 
front  of  the  castle,  there  stands  a peddler  who 
has  such  beautiful  things  that  I am  sorry  I 
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THE  CALIPH  AND  HIS  VIZIER  EXAMINED  EVERYTHING. 
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have  not  money  to  purchase  tliem.’^ 

The  caliph  at  once  sent  a slave  down  to  bring 
up  the  peddler.  Soon  the  slave  came  back 
with  him.  He  was  a little  man  witli  a dark 
brown  face,  and  his  clothes  were  ragged.  He 
carried  a box  in  which  were  all  kinds  of 
wares  — pearls  and  rings  and  silver  combs,  and 
many  other  beautiful  things.  The  caliph  and 
his  vizier  examined  everything,  and  the  caliph 
bought  several  articles  for  them  both. 

When  the  peddler  was  about  to  close  his  box 
again,  the  caliph  saw  a little  drawer,  and  asked 
whether  there  were  any  pretty  things  in  it. 
The  peddler  drew  out  the  drawer,  and  showed 
him  a little  box  filled  with  a black  powder, 
and  a paper  with  strange  writing  upon  it  that 
neither  the  caliph  nor  Mansor  could  read. 
“ I received  them  from  a merchant  who  found 
them  upon  the  street  in  Mecca,’’  said  the 
peddler.  ‘‘I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
They  are  at  your  service  at  a low  price.  I 
can  do  nothing  with  them.” 
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The  caliph,  who  liked  to  have  old  manuscripts 
in  his  library,  even  if  he  could  not  read  them, 
bought  the  paper  and  the  box,  and  the  peddler 
went  away.  The  caliph  thought  he  would  like 
to  know  what  the  writing  meant,  and  he  asked 
the  vizier  if  he  knew  who  could  decipher  it. 

“Gracious  master,’’  answered  Mansor,  “there 
is  a man  called  Selim  the  Wise,  who  understands 
all  languages.  Send  for  him ; perhaps  he  can 
read  it.” 

The  learned  Selim  was  soon  at  the  palace. 
“ Selim,”  said  the  caliph,  “ they  say  you  are 
very  learned.  Look  at  this  writing,  and  see 
if  you  can  read  it.  If  you  can,  I will  reward 
you.  If  you  cannot,  you  shall  receive  twelve 
blows  upon  the  cheeks,  and  twenty-five  upon 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  because  you  have  been 
called  Selim  the  Wise  unjustly.” 

Selim  bowed  and  said,  “ Your  will  be  done, 
0 master ! ” He  looked  at  the  writing  care- 
fully, and  cried,  “It  is  Latin,  0 master!” 

“ Tell  me  what  is  in  it,”  commanded  the 
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caliph;  and  Selim  translated: 

He  who  linds  this  should  praise  Allah  for 
his  mercies.  Whoever  snuffs  the  powder  in 
this  box,  and  says  at  the  same  time  ^ Mutahor^^ 
can  change  himself  into  an  animal,  and  under- 
stand also  the  speech  of  that  animal.  When 
he  wishes  to  return  to  his  own  form,  he  must 
bow  three  times  to  the  east,  and  say  the  same 
word.  But  let  him  take  care,  when  he  is 
changed,  not  to  laugh,  otherwise  the  magic  word 
will  vanish  entirely  from  his  memory,  and  he 
will  remain  an  animal.’’ 

When  Selim  had  read  this,  the  caliph  was 
greatly  pleased.  He  made  the  learned  man 
swear  to  tell  no  one  of  the  secret,  rewarded 
him  richly,  and  sent  him  away.  Then  he  said 
to  his  grand  vizier,  “ I call  that  a good  bargain, 
Mansor.  Come  to  me  to-morrow  early  in  the 
morning,  and  we  will  go  out  together  into  the 
field,  snuff  a little  powder  from  my  box,  and 
listen  to  what  is  said  in  the  air,  in  the  water, 
and  in  wood  and  field.” 
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The  next  morning  the  caliph  had  hardly 
breakfasted  when  Mansor  appeared  to  take  a 
walk  with  him,  as  had  been  ordered.  The 
caliph  put  the  box  with  the  magic  powder  into 
his  girdle,  told  his  servants  to  remain  at  home, 
and  went  out  alone  with  the  vizier.  They 
went  first  through  the  gardens,  but  tliey  looked 
in  vain  for  some  living  thing  on  which  to  test 
their  new  power.  Then  the  vizier  proposed  that 
they  should  go  to  a pond  where  he  had  often 
seen  many  storks  that  with  their  grave  ways 
excited  his  attention.  The  caliph  approved  the 
idea,  aild  went  with  the  vizier.  When  they  came 
near  the  water,  they  saw  a stork  going  slowly 
up  and  down  looking  for  frogs.  At  the  same 
time  they  saw  far  up  in  the  air  another  stork 
soaring  toward  the  pond. 

“ I would  wager  my  beard,’'  said  the  grand 
vizier,  “ that  tliese  two  longlegs  will  carry  on 
a conversation  .with  each  other.  Why  should 
we  not  become  storks?” 

“Very  well,”  answered  the  caliph,  “but  first 
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let  us  consider  how  we  can  become  men  again. 
We  must  bow"  three  times  toward  the  east  and 
say  ‘ Mutahor ; ’ then  I am  again  caliph  and  you 
are  vizier.  But  do  not  laugh,  or  we  are  lost.” 

While  the  caliph  w^as  speaking,  he  saw  the 
other  stork  soaring  over  his  head,  and  slowly 
coming  down  to  the  ground.  He  drew  the  box 
quickly  out  of  his  girdle,  took  a good  pinch  of 
the  powder,  and  offered  it  to  Mansor,  who  like- 
wise took  a pinch;  then  both  cried,  Mutahor  ^ 

Part  Two 

Their  legs  began  to  shrink  at  once,  and  became 
thin  and  red.  The  beautiful  slippers  on  the  feet 
of  the  caliph  and  his  companion  became  mis- 
shapen stork’s  feet.  Their  arms  became  wings ; 
their  necks  shot  forth  from  their  shoulders  till 
they  were  a yard  long ; their  beards  vanished ; 
their  heads  were  covered  with  soft  feathers. 

“You  have  a beautiful  bill.  Sir  Vizier,”  said 
the  caliph  in  astonishment.  “By  the  beard  of 
the  prophet,  I have  never  seen  its  like.” 
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Many  thanks,”  answered  the  vizier,  while  he 
bowed  low,  ‘‘  but  if  I may  venture  to  say  so,  your 
Highness  looks  still  more  beautiful  as  a stork 
than  as  ealiph.  But,  if  you  please,  we  will  listen  ' 
to  our  comrades  talking  the  stork  language.” 
Meanwhile  the  other  stork  had  come  down  to 
earth.  He  rubbed  his  feet  with  his  bill,  arranged 
his  feathers,  and  went  up  to  the  first  stork.  Both 
newly  made  storks  drew  near,  and  to  their  aston- 
ishment heard  the  following  conversation : 

‘‘  Good  morning.  Madam  Longbill ! Why  are 
you  out  so  early  in  the  meadow?  ” 

“ Good  morning,  Mr.  Longlegs  ! I am  taking  an 
early  breakfast.  Would  you  like  a j^iece  of  a 
lizard,  or  a frog’s  leg?  ” 

“ Many  thanks  ! I have  no  appetite  to-day.  I 
came  to  the  meadow  on  quite  different  business. 
To-morrow.  I am  to  dance  before  my  father’s 
guests,  and  I wish  to  practise  a little  by  myself.’^ 
Immediately  the  young  stork  began  to  make 
wonderful  motions.  The  caliph  and  Mansor 
looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  when  they 
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saw  him  stand  on  one  foot  and  flap  his  wings  grace- 
fully at  the  same  time,  they  could  no  longer  re- 
strain themselves,  and  a loud  laugh  broke  from 
their  bills.  The  two  storks,  frightened  at  the 
strange  sound,  flew  away. 

The  caliph  recovered  first  and  said,  “ That  was 
something  that  could  not  be  bought  with  gold. 
It  is  a pity  that  the  foolish  animals  were  fright- 
ened aAvay ; perhaps  they  would  have  sung 
also.” 

Now  it  occurred  to  the  vizier  that  laughing  was 
forbidden  to  them.  He  spoke  of  his  fear  to  the 
caliph,  who  said,  “Heavens!  It  would  be  a bad 
joke  if  I must  remain  a stork.  Can  you  remem- 
ber the  foolish  word?  I cannot.” 

“ We  must  bow  three  times  to  the  east,  and  say, 
<Mu — Mu — Mu;’  I cannot  remember  the  rest,” 
said  Mansor. 

They  bowed  three  times  to  the  east  so  that 
their  bills  touched  the  ground,  but,  0 sorrow! 
the  magic  word  had  escaped  them,  and  they  could 
only  say,  “ Mu — Mu — Mu.”  Every  remembrance 
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of  the  word  had  vanished,  and  the  poor  caliph  and 
his  vizier  must  remain  storks. 

Sadly  the  bewitched  storks  wandered  through 
the  fields.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do  in 
their  wretchedness.  They  could  not  go  back  to 
the  city  in  their  stork  forms,  for  who  would  be- 
lieve that  the  caliph  had  become  a stork?  And 
if  the  people  of  Bagdad  did  believe  it,  they  would 
not  want  a stork  for  caliph. 

So  passed  many  days,  and  they  were  very 
hungry.  They  had  no  appetite  for  frogs  and 
lizards,  and  with  their  long  bills  it  was  difficult  to 
eat  fruits  and  berries.  There  was  one  pleasure  in 
their  sad  lives ; they  could  fly.  So  they  flew 
away  over  the  roofs  of  Bagdad  to  see  what  was 
going  on. 

For  the  first  few  days  they  noticed  great  con- 
fusion and  mourning  in  the  streets,  but  about  the 
fourth  day,  as  they  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  caliph’s 
palace,  they  saw  a splendid  procession  down  in 
the  streets.  Drums  and  fifes  resounded.  A man 
in  a gold-embroidered  scarlet  mantle  sat  upon  a 
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horse  with  fine  trappings,  surrounded  hy  servants 
in  glittering  robes.  Half  Bagdad  followed  him, 
and  all  cried,  “Hail,  Mizra,  the  ruler  of  Bagdad!  ’’ 
The  two  storks  on  the  roof  looked  at  each  other, 
and  the  caliph  said,  “Do  you  suspect  now,  vizier, 
why  I am  bewitched?  This  Mizra  is  the  son  of 
my  deadly  enemy,  the  mighty  sorcerer,  Kaschnur, 
who  swore  revenge  on  me  in  an  evil  hour.  Now 
I give  up  all  hope.  Come  with  me,  faithful  com- 
panion of  my  sorrow.  We  will  go  to  the  grave  of 
the  prophet ; perhaps  in  that  holy  place  the  en- 
chantment will  be  destroyed.’’ 

They  arose  from  the  roof  of  the  palace  and  flew 
away,  but  they  could  not  use  their  wings  well,  for 
the  two  storks  had  had  but  little  practice  in  fly- 
ing. “0  caliph,”  moaned  the  vizier  after  a few 
hours,  “I  cannot  endure  this  longer.  You  fly  too 
rpiickly  ; besides,  it  is  evening,  and  we  should  do 
well  to  seek  a slielter  for  the  night.”  Tlie  caliph 
granted  the  vizier’s  request,  and  as  he  saw  down 
in  the  valley  an  old  ruin  which  might  give  them 
shelter,  they  flew  down  to  it.  It  seemed  to  have 
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been  a magnificent  castle.  Beautiful  })illars  rose 
out  of  the  ruins,  and  many  rooms  still  showed  the 
former  splendor  of  the  building. 

The  caliph  and  Mansor  went  through  the  long 
passages  to  find  a dry  spot,  but  suddenly  the  vizier 
stopped.  ‘‘Sir  Caliph,’’  whispered  he,  softly,  “it 
is  foolish  for  a vizier  to  be  afraid  of  ghosts  ; it  is 
still  more  foolish  for  a stork.  But  I feel  quite  un- 
comfortable here,  and  I thought  I heard  some  one 
sighing  and  moaning.” 

The  caliph  stopped  and  listened.  He  heard 
quite  plainly  a low  moan  that  seemed  to  come 
from  a person  rather  than  from  an  animal.  He 
started  toward  the  noise,  but  the  vizier  seized  him 
by  the  wing  with  his  bill,  and  begged  him  not  to 
rush  into  new  and  unknown  dangers.  In  vain. 
The  caliph,  who  had  a brave  heart  under  his 
stork’s  wing,  hastened  down  a dark  passage. 
Soon  he  came  to  the  door  of  a room  from  which 
the  sound  seemed  to  come.  He  pushed  open  the 
door  with  his  bill,  but  stopped  on  the  threshold 
in  amazement. 
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HE  SAW  A LARGE  OWL,  SITTING  ON  THE  FLOOR. 
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Part  Three 


In  the  room  he  saw  a large  owl,  sitting  on  the 
floor.  The  tears  were  rolling  from  her  great  round 
eyes,  and  moans  came  from  her  crooked  bill. 
When  she  saw  the  caliph,  she  daintily  wiped  the 
tears  from  her  eyes  with  her  brown  spotted  wings, 
and  said  in  good  Arabic,  “Welcome,  storks!  You 
are  to  me  the  sign  of  deliverance,  for  it  was 
once  prophesied  that  a great  good  fortune  should 
come  to  me  through  storks.” 

When  the  caliph  had  recovered  from  his  aston- 
ishment, he  bent  his  long  neck,  placed  his  thin  feet 
in  a graceful  attitude,  and  said,  “Madam  Owl,  by 
your  words  I believe  I see  in  you  a companion  in 
misery,  but,  alas,  your  hope  that  your  deliverance 
may  come  through  us  is  in  vain.  You  will  recog- 
nize this  when  you  hear  our  story.” 

When  he  had  finished  their  sad  story,  the  owl 
said,  “ My  father  is  the  king  of  India,  and  I am 
his  only  daughter,  Lusa.  The  same  sorcerer, 
Kaschnur,  who  bewitched  you,  has  also  plunged 
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me  into  this  misfortune.  He  came  to  my  father 
and  demanded  me  as  a wife  for  his  son,  Mizra. 

My  father,  who  is  a hasty  man,  had  him 
thrown  down  the  staircase.  When  I was  walking 
in  my  garden,  tlie  wretch  presented  himself  to  me 
dressed  as  a slave,  and  gave  me  a cup  of  wine 
which  changed  me  into  this  detestable  form.  Un- 
conscious from  fear,  I was  brought  here,  and  he 
called  to  me  in  a terrible  voice : 

‘ Hated  by  all  animals,  here  you  shall  stay, 
until  your  death,  or  until  some  one  of  his  own 
free  will  demands  you  for  his  wife,  in  this  hor- 
rible form.  Thus  I revenge  myself.’ 

Since  then  many  months  have  passed.  Lonely 
and  sad  I live  like  a hermit  within  these  w^alls, 
detested  by  the  world,  a horror  even  to  animals. 
Beautiful  nature  is  closed  to  me,  for  I am  blind 
by  day,  and  only  when  the  moon  pours  her  weak 
light  over  this  ruin  does  the  veil  fall  from  my 
eyes.”  ^ 

“ If  I am  not  deceived,”  said  the  caliph,  “ there 
is  a strange  connection  between  our  misfortunes, 
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but  where  eau  1 hiul  the  key  to  this  riddle?” 
The  owl  answered  him,  “Oh,  sir,  I suspect 
that  also,  for  as  I have  told  you,  it  was  prophe- 
sied that  a stork  sliould  bring  me  great  good 
fortune,  and  I know,  perhaps,  how  we  can  all 
be  saved.  The  sorcerer  who  has  made  us  both 
unhappy  comes  once  every  niontli  to  this  ruin. 
Not  far  from  this  room  is  a large  hall.  There 
he  feasts  with  his  companions.  I have  often 
watched  them.  They  enjoy  telling  each  other 
of  their  bad  deeds ; perhaps  he  will  speak  the 
' magic  word  whicli  you  have  foi*gotten.” 

“Oh,  princess,”  cried  the  caliph,  “tell  me 
when  he  comes  and  where  the  hall  is.” 

The  owl  was  silent  a moment,  and  then  said, 
“Do  not  take  it  unkindly,  but  I can  fulfil  your 
wish  only  on  one  condition.” 

“Name  it,”  cried  the  caliph.  “ Command,  and 
I will  agree  to  any  condition  you  may  desire.” 

“It  is  this,”  said  the  owl.  “I  also  should 
like  to  be  free,  but  this  can  only  happen  if  one 
of  you  offers  me  liis  hand  in  marriage.” 
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The  storks  were  somewhat  astonished  at  this 
proposition,  and  the  caliph  motioned  for  the 
vizier  to  come  out  into  the  passage  with  him 
for  a moment.  Mansor,^’  said  the  caliph,  when 
they  were  out  of  the  room,  Mansor,  this  is  a 
foolish  business,  but  perhaps  you  can  under- 
take it.” 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  the  vizier;  “I  am  an  old 
man,  and  already  married.  You  are  still  young 
and  unmarried.  Why  not  give  your  hand  to 
this  young  and  beautiful  princess?” 

“That  is  just  it,”  said  the  caliph,  sighing. 
“Who  says  she  is  young  and  beautiful?  I call 
it  rather  uncertain.  She  may  be  old  and  ugly.” 
They  talked  together  a long  time,  but  at  last 
the  caliph  decided  to  fulfil  the  princess’s  wish. 
The  owl  was  delighted.  She  confessed  that  they 
could  not  have  come  at  a better  time,  for  the 
sorcerer  was  already  there,  feasting.  She  went 
with  the  storks  down  a long  passage,  and  at 
last  they  saw  a bright  light  shining  through  a 
half-ruined  wall.  When  they  reached  it,  the  owl 
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told  them  to  keep  quiet  and  look  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  They  did  so,  and  saw  a great 
hall,  lighted  by  many  colored  lamps. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall  was  a round  table 
loaded  with  exquisite  food.  Around  the  table 
were  seated  eight  men,  and  one  of  these  men 
the  storks  recognized  as  the  peddler  who  had 
sold  the  magic  powder.  His  neighbor  was  just 
asking  him  to  relate  his  most  recent  deeds,  and 
he  told,  among  others,  the  story  of  the  caliph 
and  his  vizier. 

‘‘What  word  did  you  give  them?’’  asked  an- 
other sorcerer. 

“ A very  difficult  Latin  word,  Mutahor^^^  he  re- 
plied. 

When  the  storks  heard  this  word,  they  were 
beside  themselves  with  joy.  Upon  their  long 
legs  they  ran  so  quickly  to  the  door  of  the  ruin 
that  the  owl  could  hardly  follow  them.  Then 
the  caliph  said  to  the  owl,  “ Eescuer  of  my  life 
and  that  of  my  friend,  as  thanks  for  what  you 
have  done  for  us,  take  me  for  vour  husband.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL  LADY  STOOD  BEFORE  THEM. 
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He  turned  to  the  east,  and  both  storks  bent 
their  long  necks  toward  the  sun  that  was  just 
rising  behind  the  mountain.  Mutahor ! they 
cried.  In  a moment  they  were  changed,  and  in 
great  joy  the  caliph  and  Mansor  fell,  laughing 
and  weeping,  into  each  other’s  arms. 

Who  can  describe  their  astonishment  when 
they  looked  around  ? A beautiful  lady,  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  stood  before  them.  Smiling,  she 
gave  the  caliph  her  hand.  “Do  you  not  rec- 
ognize the  owl  ? ” she  asked.  It  was  the  prin- 
cess, and  the  caliph  was  so  pleased  with  her  that 
he  declared  it  was  the  greatest  good  fortune  of 
his  life  that  he  had  been  a stork. 

The  three  set  out  for  Bagdad.  The  caliph 
found  in  his  clothes  not  only  the  box  with  the 
magic  powder,  but  also  his  purse.  In  the  next 
village  they  bought  what  they  needed  for  the 
journey,  and  soon  they  came  to  Bagdad.  There 
the  arrival  of  the  caliph  created  great  astonish- 
ment. He  had  been  given  up  for  dead,  and  the 
people  were  highly  rejoiced  to  have  their  dear 
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ruler  back  again.  Their  hatred  for  Mizra  was  so 
great  that  they  seized  the  sorcerer  and  his  son. 

The  caliph  sent  the  sorcerer  to  the  same  room 
in  the  ruin  that  the  princess  had  inhabited  as  an 
owl,  and  had  him  hung  there.  As  the  son  did 
not  understand  the  father’s  magic,  the  caliph 
gave  him  his  choice  of  dying,  or  of  taking  a pinch 
of  the  powder.  He  chose  the  latter.  The  caliph 
offered  him  the  box.  Mizra  took  a hearty  pinch, 
and  was  changed  into  a stork  at  the  magic  word 
of  the  caliph.  Then  the  caliph  had  him  locked 
up  in  a cage  and  placed  in  the  garden. 

Long  and  happily  lived  the  caliph  with  his  wife, 
the  princess.  His  happiest  hours  were  always 
those  when  the  vizier  visited  him  in  the  afternoon. 
They  often  spoke  of  their  stork  adventures,  and 
when  the  caliph  was  very  good  natured,  he  used 
to  imitate  Mansor,  when  a stork.  He  would  walk 
stiffly  up  and  down  the  room.  Happing  his  arms 
like  Avings,  and  showing  how  Mansor  had  in  vain 

bowed  to  the  east  and  called,  Mu  — Mu  — Mu.^’’ 

— From  Minna  B.  Noyes. 
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ABOU  BEN  ADEEM  AND  THE  ANGEL 


Abon  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase  ! ) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room. 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a lily  in  bloom. 

An  Angel  writing  in  a book  of  gold  : — - 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 

And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

“ What  writest  thou  ? ” — The  Vision  raised  its  head. 
And  with  a look  made  of  all  sweet  accord 
Answered,  “ The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.” 
^^And  is  mine  one?”  said  Abou.  ^^Nay,  not  so,” 
Replied  the  Angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low. 

But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  I pray  thee,  then. 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow  men.” 


The  Angel  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a great  wakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed 
And,  lo ! Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest. 

— Leigh  Hunt. 
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woo  OF  HWANGHO 

The  good  priest,  Thomas,  had  been  in  many 
lands  and  in  the  midst  of  many  dangers;  but 
he  had  never  before  found  himself  in  such  dan- 
ger as  now.  Six  ugly  Tartar  horsemen,  mounted 
on  their  swift  Kirghiz  ponies,  were  charging 
down  upon  him.  They  had  very  uncomfortable 
looking  spears  and  their  shouts  were  terrifying. 
Neither  the  rushing  Yellow  River  on  the  right 
hand,  nor  the  steep  dirt  clilfs  on  the  left  hand, 
offered  him  shelter  or  means  of  escape. 

To  be  sure,  these  dirt  cliffs  are  always  full  of 
caves  and  crevices,  but  the  good  priest  could 
see  no  convenient  cave.  He  had  therefore  no 
alternative  but  to  face  his  fate  boldly,  and,  like 
a brave  man,  calmly  to  meet  what  he  could  not 
avoid. 

Just  as  he  braced  himself  against  the  dirt 
cliff  to  meet  the  onset,  he  felt  a twitch  at  his 
black  upper  robe  and  a low  voice,  a girTs,  said 
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quickly,  “ Look  not  before  nor  behind  thee,  good 
0-lo-pun,  but  trust  to  my  word  and  give  a back- 
ward leap.’’ 

Thomas  had  learned  two  valuable  lessons  in 
his  wandering  about  the  earth  — never  to  ap- 
pear surprised,  and  always  to  be  ready  to  act. 
So,  feeling  that  whatever  happened  could  scarcely 
be  worse  than  death  from  Tartar  spears,  he  leaped 
back  as  bidden. 

The  next  instant  he  found  himself  flat  upon 
his  back  in  a low  cave ; the  screen  of  vines 
that  had  concealed  its  entrance  was  still  quiver- 
ing. Picking  himself  up  and  breathing  a prayer 
of  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  he  peered  through 
the  leafy  doorway,  and  beheld  six  much  aston- 
ished Tartar  robbers  looking  with  puzzled  won- 
der at  a defiant  little  Chinese  girl,  Avho  had 
evidently  darted  out  of  the  cave  as  he  had 
tumbled  in.  She  was  facing  the  enemy  boldly, 
and  her  little  almond  eyes  fairly  danced  with 
mischievous  delight  at  their  perplexity. 

At  once  he  recognized  the  child.  She  was 
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Woo,  the  bright  young  girl  whom  he  had  often 
noticed  in  the  throng  at  his  mission  house  in 
Tung  Chow,  the  little  city  by  the  Yellow  River, 
where  her  father,  the  bannerman,  held  guard  at 
the  Dragon  Gate. 

He  was  about  to  call  out  to  the  girl  to  save 
herself,  when  with  a sudden  swoop  one  of  the 
Tartars  bent  in  his  saddle  and  made  a dash 
for  the  child.  But  agile  little  Woo  was  quicker 
than  the  Tartar  horseman.  With  a nimble  turn 
and  a sudden  spring,  she  dodged  the  Tartar’s 
hand,  darted  under  his  pony’s  legs,  and  with  a 
shrill  laugh  of  derision,  sprang  up  the  sharp 
incline,  and  disappeared  in  one  of  the  many 
cliff  caves  before  the  horseman  could  see  what 
had  become  of  her. 

With  a grunt  of  discomfiture  and  disgust,  the 
Tartar  riders  turned  their  ponies’  heads  and 
gallof)ed  off  along  the  road  that  skirted  the 
yellow  waters  of  the  swift-flowing  Hwangho. 

The  priest  certainly  had  occasion  to  appreciate 
those  remarkable  cliffs.  They  are  really  great 
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OF  THE  TARTAES  MADE  A DASH  FOR 


WOO. 
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banks  of  brownish-yelloAv  loam,  sometimes  one 
thousand  feet  high,  and  are  very  common  ^ in 
China.  They  make  the  landscape  look  yelTow, 
or  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  hwang  ; and  the  name 
of  the  great  river  is  Hwangho,  or  Yellow  Kiver. 

Before  Thomas  had  time  to  think  much  about 
the  yellow  cliffs  with  their  yellow  caves,  a 
little  yellow  face  peeped  out  of  a cave  farther 
up  the  cliff.  Then  a black-haired,  tightly 
braided  head  bobbed  and  twitched  with  delight. 
Tlie  next  moment  the  good  priest  was  heartily 
thanking  his  small  ally  for  so  skilfully  saving 
him  from  capture. 

“ My  daughter,’’  said  the  priest  after  his 
thanks  had  been  uttered,  “ this  is  a gracious 
deed  done  to  me,  and  one  that  I may  not  easily 
repay.  Yet  1 would  gladly  do  so,  if  1 might. 
Tell  me  what  thou  wouldst  like  above  all  other 
things.” 

The  answer  of  the  girl  was  as  ready  as  it 
was  unexpected.  “To  be  a boy,  0 master ! ” 
she  replied.  “ Let  the  great  Shang-ti,  whose 
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might  thou  teachest,  make  me  a man  that  I 
may  have  revenge.” 

“ Revenge  is  not  for  men  to  trifle  with,  nor 
for  maids  to  talk  of,”  lie  said.  “Harbor  no  siicli 
desires,  but  rather  come  witli  me  and  1 will 
show  thee  more  attractive  things.  This  very 
day  doth  the  great  Emperor  go  forth  from  Chang- 
an,  the  City  of  Peace,  to  the  banks  of  the  Yel- 
loAV  River.  Come  thou  with  me  to  witness  the 
splendor  of  his  train,  and  perchance  even  to  see 
the  great  Emperor  himself  and  the  young  Prince 
Kaon,  his  son.” 

“That  I will  not,  then,”  cried  the  girl,  more 
hotly  than  before.  “ I hate  this  great  Emperor, 
as  men  do  wrongfully  call  him,  and  I hate  the 
young  Prince  Kaon.  May  Lung  Wang,  the  god  of 
the  dragons,  dash  them  both  beneath  the  Yellow 
River  before  they  leave  its  banks  this  day ! ” 

At  this  terrible  wish  on  the  lips  of  a girl,  the 
good  master  very  nearly  forgot  his  most  valuable 
lesson  — never  to  be  surprised.  He  regarded  his 
defiant  young  companion  in  sheer  amazement. 
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“Have  a care!  Have  a care,  my  daughter ! 
he  said  at  length.  “The  tongue  is  a little  mem- 
ber, but  it  can  kindle  a great  fire.  How  mayst 
thou  hope  to  say  such  direful  words  against  the 
Son  of  Heaven  and  live?  ’’ 

“The  Son  of  Heaven  killed  my  father,  the  Em- 
peror,” answered  the  child. 

“Thy  father,  the  Emperor!  ” gasped  the  priest, 
at  this  latest  surprise.  “ Is  the  girl  crazy,  or  is 
she  making  sport  of  one  who  seeks  her  good?” 
And  amazement  and  perplexity  settled  on  his 
face. 

“ The  Princess  Woo  is  not  crazy,  nor  is  she  mak- 
ing sport  of  the  master,”  said  the  girl.  “ I do  but 
speak  the  truth.  Great  is  Tai-tsung.  Whom  he 
Avill,  he  slayeth ; and  whom  he  will,  he  keepeth 
alive.” 

Tlien  Woo  told  the  astonished  priest  that  the 
bannerman  of  the  Dragon  Gate  was  not  her  father 
after  all.  For,  she  said,  as  she  had  lain  awake 
only  the  night  before,  she  had  heard  enough  of  a 
talk  between  the  bannerman  and  his  wife  to  learn 
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her  secret:  that  she  was  the  only  daiigliter  of 
the  rightful  Emperor,  the  Prince  Kung-ti,  wliose 
chief  adviser  the  present  Emperor  liad  been;  that 
this  chief  adviser  had  made  away  with  Kung-ti  in 
order  to  usurp  the  tlirone;  and  that  she,  the  Prin- 
cess Woo,  had  been  flung  into  the  swift  Hwangho, 
from  which  she  had  been  rescued  by  the  banner- 
man  of  the  Dragon  Gate. 

“This  may  or  may  not  be  so/’  the  worthy 
priest  said  to  himself,  uncertain  whether  or  not 
to  credit  the  girl’s  surprising  story.  Finally  he 
said  to  Woo,  “But,  my  daughter,  how  couldst 
thou  right  thyself?  What  can  a girl  hope  to 
do?” 

The  young  princess  drew  up  her  small  form 
proudly.  “Do ! ” she  cried  in  brave  tones.  “ I can 
do  much,  wise  0-lo-pun,  girl  though  I am ! Did 
not  a girl  save  the  divine  books  of  Confucius,  when 
the  great  Emperor  Chi-Hwang-ti  commanded  the 
burning  of  all  the  books  in  the  empire?  Did  not 
a girl,  though  but  a soothsayer’s  daughter,  raise 
the  outlaw  Liu  Pang  straight  to  the  Yellow  Throne? 
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And  shall  I,  who  am  the  daughter  of  emperors, 

fail  to  be  as  able  or  as  brave  as  they  / 

The  earnestness  of  the  girl,  and  the  recollection 
that  she  had  just  saved  his  life,  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  priest.  He  promised  hei  that  he 
would  (piestion  the  bannerman  about  hei  histoiy 

and  pledged  her  to  secrecy. 

When  her  supposed  father  admitted  that  she 
was  really  the  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor, 
Thomas  was  indeed  astonished  and  troubled. 
But  he  knew  that  she  was  yet  too  young  and 
untrained  to  make  it  wise  to  beg  merc}^  and 
justice  from  the  great  Emperor  Tai-tsuug.  So 
he  took  her  into  his  mission  house  for  teaching 
and  guidance.  Here  Woo  gained  many  helpful 
and  elevating  ideas  of  the  worth  and  pro])er 
condition  of  woman.  She  grew  to  be  even  more 
assertive  and  self-reliant,  and  also  became  expert 
in^many  sports  in  which  only  Chinese  boys  were 

trained. 

One  day,  when  she  was  about  fourteen  years  old, 
the  Princess  Woo  was  missing.  Her  troubled 
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guardian,  in  mucli  anxiety,  set  out  to  find  tlic 
truant.  Finally  in  the  course  of  his  search,  lie 
climbed  the  high  bluff  from  which  he  saw  the 
massive  walls,  the  many  gateways,  the  gleaming 
roofs,  and  the  porcelain  towers  of  the  Imperial 
city  of  Chang-an,  the  City  of  Continuous  Peace. 

But  before  he  reached  the  northern  gate  of  the 
Imperial  city,  a little  maid,  in  loose  silken  robe, 
peaked  cap,  and  embroidered  shoes,  had  passed 
tlirough  that  very  gateway.  Quietly  slipping 
through  the  thronging  streets  of  the  great  city,  she 
approached  at  last  the  palace  of  the  great  Emperor 
Tai-tsung. 

Just  within  the  main  gateway  of  the  palace 
rose  the  walls  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  where 
eight  thousand  Chinese  boys  received  instruc- 
tion. Beyond  extended  the  long,  low  range  of 
the  archery  school,  in  which  even  the  Emperor 
witnessed  or  took  part  in  the  exciting  contests. 

Drawing  about  her  shoulders  the  yellow  sash 
that  denoted  royalty,  the  Princess  Woo,  without 
a moment’s  hesitation,  walked  straight  through 
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tlie  palace  gateway,  past  the  wondering  guards, 
and  into  the  boundaries  of  the  archery  court. 

Here  the  young  Prince  Kaon,  an  indolent  and 
lazy  lad  of  about  her  own  age,  was  cruelly  goading 
on  his  trained  crickets  to  a ferocious  light  within 
their  gilded  bamboo  cage.  Near  by  the  slaves 
were  preparing  his  bow  and  arrows  for  his  daily 
archery  practice. 

Now  among  the  rulers  of  China  there  are  three 
classes  of  targets— the  skin  of  the  bear  for  the 
Emperor  himself,  the  skin  of  the  deer  for  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  skin  of  the  tiger  for 
the  nobles  of  the  court. 

The  girl  with  the  royal  sash  and  the  deter- 
mined face  walked  straight  up  to  the  Prince 
Kaon.  He  left  off  goading  his  lighting  crickets, 
and  looked  in  astonishment  at  this  strange  and 
highly  audacious  girl  who  dared  to  enter  a place 
from  which  all  women  were  excluded. 

Before  the  guards  could  interfere  she  said, 
“ Are  the  arrows  of  the  great  Prince  Kaon  so  well 
fitted  to  the  cord  that  he  dares  to  try  his  skill 
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with  one  who,  although  a girl,  hath  yet  the  wit 
and  the  right  to  test  his  skill?  ’’ 

The  guards  started  to  drag  the  intruder  away, 
but  the  Prince,  nettled  at  her  tone,  yet  glad  to 
welcome  anything  that  promised  novelty  or 
amusement,  bade  them  let  her  alone. 

“ No  girl  speaketh  thus  to  the  Prince  Kaou  and 
liveth,”  he  said  insolently.  “ Give  me  instant 
test  of  thy  boast,  or  the  wooden  collar  in  the 
palace  torture  house  shall  be  thy  fate.” 

“Give  me  the  arrows.  Prince,”  the  girl  said 
bravely,  “and  I will  make  good  my  words.” 

At  a sign  the  slaves  handed  her  a bow  and 
arrows.  But,  as  she  tried  The  cord  and  glanced 
along  the  polished  shaft,  the  prince  said,  “Yet 
stay,  girl ; there  is  no  target  set  for  thee.  Let  the 
slaves  set  up  the  people’s  target.  These  are  not 
for  such  as  thou.” 

“Nay,  Prince,  fret  not  thyself,”  the  girl  coolly 
replied.  “ My  target  is  here ! ” and  while  all 
looked  on  in  wonder,  the  undaunted  girl  de- 
liberately toed  the  practice  line,  twanged  her 
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bow,  and  with  a sudden  whiz,  sent  lier  well- 
aimed  shaft  quivering  straight  into  the  small 
white  centre  of  the  great  bearskin — the  imperial 
target  itself ! 

« 

With  a ciy  of  horror  and  rage  at  such  sacri- 
lege, the  guards  pounced  upon  the  girl  archer, 
and  would  have  dragged  her  away.  But  with 
the  same  quick  motion  that  had  saved  her  from 
the  Tartar  robbers,  she  sprang  from  their  grasp; 
and  standing  full  before  the  royal  target  she 
said  commandingly,  “ Hands  off,  slaves ; nor  dare 
to  question  my  right  to  the  bearskin  target.  I 
am  the  Empress ! ’’ 

It  needed  only  this  to  cap  the  climax.  Prince, 
guards  and  slaves  looked  at  this  extraordinary 
girl  in  open-mouthed  wonder.  But  ere  their 
speechless  amazement  could  change,  a loud  laugh 
rang  from  the  imperial  doorway  and  a hearty 
voice  exclaimed,  “Braved,  and  by  a girl!  Who 
is  the  Empress,  Prince  ? Let  me,  too,  salute  the 
Tsih-tien ! 

Then  a portly  figure,  clad  in  yellow  robes, 
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strode  down  to  the  targets,  while  all  within  the 
archery  lists  prostrated  themselves  in  homage 
before  one  of  China’s  greatest  monarchs  — the 
Emperor  Tai-tsting,  Wun-woo-ti. 

But  before  the  Emperor  could  reach  the  girl 
the  bamboo  screen  was  swept  hurriedly  aside, 
and  into  the  archery  lists  came  the  anxious 
priest.  He  had  traced  his  charge  to  the  palace, 
and  now  found  her  in  the  very  presence  of  those 
he  deemed  her  mortal  enemies.  Prostrate  at  the 

/ 

Emperor’s  feet,  he  told  the  young  girl’s  story, 
and  then  pleaded  for  her  life,  promising  to  keep 
her  safe. 

The  Emperor  Tai  laughed  a mighty  laugh,  for  the 
bold  front  of  this  the  only  daughter  of  his  former 
master  and  rival  suited  his  warlike  humor.  But 
he  was  a wise  and  clement  monarch  withal. 

“Nay,  wise  0-lo-pun,”  he  said,  “such  rivals 
to  our  throne  may  not  be  at  large,  even  though 
sheltered  in  the  temples.  The  royal  blood  of 
the  house  of  Sui  flows  safely  only  within  palace 
walls.  Let  the  proper  decree  be  registered,  and 
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let  the  gifts  be  exchanged,  for  to-morrow  thy 
ward,  the  Princess  Woo,  shall  come  to  dwell  in 
the  imperial  palace. 

The  next  day,  with  much  ceremony.  Woo  was 
installed  in  the  quarters  assigned  to  her  in  the 
great  palace.  There  she  learned  much  that 
princesses  should  know,  and  showed  the  same 
bravery  and  wit  that  had  gained  her  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his 
great  father.  Prince  Kaou,  who  succeeded  him, 
married  Woo. 

Five  years  later,  in  the  year  655,  she  was 
declared  Empress.  During  the  reign  of  her  lazy 
and  indolent  husband  she  was  the  power  behind 
the  throne.  When  her  husband  died  in  the  year 
683,  she  boldly  assumed  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  her  own  name,  and  ascending  the 
throne  declared  herself  Woo  How  Tsih-tien,  Woo 

the  Empress  Supreme  and  Sovereign  Divine. 

— From  E.  S.  Brooks. 
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A LEGEND  OF  BREGENZ 


Girt  round  with  rugged  mountains 
The  fair  Lake  Constance  lies : 

In  her  blue  heart  reflected 
Shine  back  the  starry  skies ; 
And,  watching  each  white  cloudlet 
Float  silently  and  slow, 

You  think  a piece  of  Heaven 
Lies  on  our  earth  below  ! 


Midnight  is  there  : and  Silence, 
Enthroned  in  Heaven,  looks  down 
Upon  her  own  calm  mirror. 

Upon  a sleeping  town  : 

For  Bregenz,  that  quaint  city 
Upon  the  Tyrol  shore. 

Has  stood  above  Lake  Constance 
A thousand  years  and  more. 


Her  battlements  and  towers, 
From  off  their  rocky  steep, 
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Have  cast  their  trembling  shadow 
For  ages  on  the  deep: 

Mountain,  and  lake,  and  valley, 

A sacred  legend  know. 

Of  how  the  town  was  saved,  one  night. 
Three  hundred  years  ago. 


Far  from  her  home  and  kindred 
A Tyrol  maid  had  fled, 

To  serve  in  the  Swiss  valleys. 
And  toil  for  daily  bread : 

And  every  year  that  fleeted 
So  silently  and  fast. 

Seemed  to  bear  farther  from  her 
The  memory  of  the  Past. 


She  served  kind,  gentle  masters. 

Nor  asked  for  rest  or  change ; 

Her  friends  seemed  no  more  new  ones. 
Their  speech  seemed  no  more  strange ; 
And  when  she  led  her  cattle 
To  pasture  every  day. 

She  ceased  to  look  and  wonder 
On  which  side  Bregenz  lay. 
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She  spoke  no  more  of  Bregeuz, 
With  longing  and  with  tears ; 
Her  Tyrol  home  seemed  faded 
In  a deep  mist  of  years ; 

She  heeded  not  the  rumors 
Of  Austrian  war  and  strife, 
Each  day  she  rose,  contented, 
'To  the  calm  toils  of  life. 


Yet,  when  her  master’s  children 
Would  clustering  round  her  stand, 
She  sang  them  ancient  ballads 
Of  her  own  native  land ; 

And  when  at  morn  and  evening 
She  knelt  before  God’s  throne. 

The  accents  of  her  childhood 
Rose  to  her  lips  alone. 


And  so  she  dwelt ; the  valley 
More  peaceful  year  by  year ; 
When  suddenly  strange  portents 
Of  some  great  deed  seemed  near. 
The  golden  corn  was  bending 
Upon  its  fragile  stalk, 
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While  farmers,  heedless  of  their  fields, 
Paced  up  and  down  in  talk. 

The  men  seemed  stern  and  altered, 
With  looks  cast  on  the  ground ; 

With  anxious  faces,  one  by  one. 

The  women  gathered  round ; 

All  talk  of  flax,  or  spinning, 

Or  work,  was  put  away. 

The  very  children  seemed  afraid 
To  go  alone  to  play. 

One  day,  out  in  the  meadow 
With  strangers  from  the  town, 

Some  secret  plan  discussing. 

The  men  walked  up  and  down. 

Yet  now  and  thei^ seemed  watching 
A strange  uncertain  gleam. 

That  looked  like  lances  ’mid  the  trees 
That  stood  below  the  stream. 

At  eve  they  all  assembled. 

Then  care  and  doubt  were  fled ; 

With  jovial  laugh  they  feasted. 

The  board  was  nobly  spread. 
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The  elder  of  the  village 
Rose  up,  his  glass  in  hand, 

And  cried,  We  drink  the  downfall 
Of  an  accursed  land ! 

The  night  is  growing  darker, 

Ere  one  more  day  is  flown, 
Bregenz,  our  foemen’s  stronghold, 
Bregenz  shall  be  our  own  ! ” 

The  women  shrank  in  terror 
(Yet  Pride,  too,  had  her  part), 
But  one  poor  Tyrol  maiden 
Felt  death  within  her  heart. 

Before  her  stood  fair  Bregenz ; 

Once  more  her  towers  arose ; 
W^hat  were  the  friends  beside  her  ? 

Only  her  country’s  foes ! 

The  faces  of  her  kinsfolk. 

The  days  of  childhood  flov/n. 

The  echoes  of  her  mountains, 
Reclaimed  her  as  their  own  ! 

Nothing  she  heard  around  her 
(Though  shouts  rang  forth  again) 
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Gone  were  the  green  Swiss  valleys, 
The  pasture  and  the  plain ; 

Before  her  eyes  one  vision, 

And  in  her  heart  one  cry, 

That  said,  Go  forth,  save  Bregenz, 
And  then,  if  need  be,  die  ! ” 


With  trembling  haste  and  breathless, 
With  noiseless  step,  she  sped; 
Horses  and  weary  cattle 
Were  standing  in  the  shed; 

She  loosed  the  strong  white  charger, 
That  fed  from  out  her  hand. 

She  mounted,  and  she  turned  his  head 
Towards  her  native  land. 


Out  — out  into  the  darkness  — 
Faster,  and  still  more  fast; 

The  smooth  grass  flies  behind  her. 
The  chestnut  wood  is  past ; 

She  looks  up ; clouds  are  heavy : 
Why  is  her  steed  so  slow  ? — 
Scarcely  the  wind  beside  them 
Can  pass  them  as  they  go. 
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‘‘  Faster  ! ” she  cries,  “ 0 faster ! ” 
Eleven  the  church  hells  chime : 

0 God,”  she  cries,  help  Bregenz, 
And  bring  me  there  in  time  ! ” 
But  louder  than  bells’  ringing. 

Or  lowing  of  the  kine, 

Grows  nearer  in  the  midnight 
The  rushing  of  the  Rhine. 

Shall  not  the  roaring  waters 

Their  headlong  gallop  check  ? 

The  steed  draws  back  in  terror. 

She  leans  upon  his  neck 

To  watch  the  flowing  darkness : 

The  bank  is  high  and  steep ; 

One  pause  — he  staggers  forward, 

\ 

And  plunges  in  the  deep. 

She  strives  to  pierce  the  blackness. 
And  looser  throws  the  rein  ; 

Her  steed  must  breast  the  waters 
That  dash  above  his  mane. 

Flow  gallantly,  how  nobly. 

He  struggles  through  the  foam, 
And  see  — in  the  far  distance 
Shine  out  the  lights  of  home ! 
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Up  the  steep  bank  he  bears  her, 

And  now,  they  rush  again 
Towards  the  heights  of  Bregenz, 
That  tower  above  the  plain. 

They  reach  the  gate  of  Bregenz, 

Just  as  the  midnight  rings, 

And  out  come  serf  and  soldier 
To  meet  the  news  she  brings. 

Bregenz  is  saved  ! ere  daylight 
Her  battlements  are  manned ; 
Defiance  greets  the  army 
That  marches  on  the  land. 

And  if  to  deeds  heroic 

Should  endless  fame  be  paid, 
Bregenz  does  well  to  honor 
The  noble  Tyrol  maid. 

Three  hundred  years  have  vanished. 

And  yet  upon  the  hill 
An  old  stone  gateway  rises. 

To  do  her  honor  still. 

And  there,  when  Bregenz  women 
Sit  spinning  in  the  shade. 

They  see  in  quaint  old  carving 
The  Charger  and  the  Maid. 
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And  when  to  guard  old  Bregenz, 

By  gateway,  street,  and  tower. 

The  warder  paces  all  night  long 
And  calls  each  passing  hour ; 

Nine,”  ten,”  eleven,”  he  cries  aloud. 

And  then  (0  crown  of  Fame !) 

AYhen  midnight  pauses  in  the  skies. 

He  calls  the  maiden’s  name ! 

— Adelaide  Procter. 
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HOK-WAN  CALLED  THE  YOUNG  FlSHERxMAN. 
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THE  POET  Lf 

Part  One 

On  the  green  banks  of  Lake  Tai-hu  lived 
Whanki  and  her  son,  the  Poet  Li.  No  one  in  that 
whole  section  of  China  could  compete  with  him 
in  classic  learning ; and  he  was  ambitious  to  test 
his  skill  before  the  wise  examiners  of  Nankin. 
Unfortunately  he  had  no  money  for  the  journey; 
and  no  money  with  which  to  purchase  a hearing 
before  the  examiners.  But  Li  was  of  a merry 
heart;  and  as  all  the  world  knows  there  is  no 
better  cure  for  misfortune  than  cheerfulness. 

Now  it  happened  that  one  day,  taking  his  nets, 
Li  went  down  to  the  lake ; and  as  he  cast  them 
into  the  water  he  broke  into  a merry  song. 

It  also  chanced  that  within  a grove  of  bamboo 
which  skirted  the  lake  walked  the  great  mandarin 
Hok-wan.  ‘‘Hi,  the  fellow  sings  well!”  the 
mandarin  exclaimed  as  he  seated  himself  upon 
the  bank  and  called  the  young  fisherman. 
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The  mandarin  was  captivated  by  the  wit  and 
learning  of  the  poorly  clad  and  humble  youth. 
He  stroked  his  eyebrows  in  astonishment.  Then, 
bidding  Li  leave  the  nets,  Hok-wan  bore  the 
young  man  off,  as  a rare  prize,  to  his  own  house, 
where  he  was  that  day  to  feast  a numerous  com- 
pany. 

First  conducting  Li  to  an  inner  apartment,  he 
presented  him  with  a magnificent  robe,  together 
with  every  article  necessary  to  complete  a splen- 
did toilet.  Then  he  introduced  him  to  his  other 
guests.  Li  walked  in  among  them  with  all  state- 
liness, and  seated  himself  with  them  at  the  table, 
which  was  laden  with  dishes  of  meat,  soup,  fish 
and  preserves. 

No  sooner  had  Hok-wan  delivered  the  speech 
of  welcome  and  drained  a tiny  goblet  to  the  health 
of  his  guests,  than  Li  rose  and  told  a servant  to 
take  a portion  of  all  the  good  things  spread  before 
him. 

“Carry  these  to  the  dwelling  of  Whanki,  the 
mother  of  Li,’’  he  said.  “Say  to  her  that  the 
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blessings  of  the  gods  who  have  this  day  smiled 
upon  her  son  are  countless  as  the  sands  on  the 
lake  shore.  Bid  her  eat ; for  not  one  morsel  of 
this  banquet  shall  pass  the  lips  of  Li  unless  his 
aged  mother  be  also  sustained  by  the  same  deli- 
cacies.’’ 

At  hearing  this  all  the  mandarins,  and  Ilok-wan 
himself,  loudly  expressed  their  admiration.  Such 
is  the  esteem  which  the  Chinese  entertain  for 
filial  piety. 

Having  discharged  this  duty,  Li  attacked  the 
dainties  before  him  like  a hungry  soldier.  Never- 
theless, he  talked  with  so  much  wit  and  humor 
that  the  guests  laid  down  their  chopsticks  and 
listened  with  wonder.  At  his  jovial  songs  the 
grave  mandarins  even  snapped  their  fingers  and 
wagged  their  shorn  heads. 

After  the  feast  was  over  and  the  guests  were 
reclining  upon  luxurious  cushions,  Li  made  bare 
his  heart  before  them ; and  to  their  astonishment 
the  mandarins  found  that  it  was  only  a needy 
scholar  whose  praises  they  had  been  shouting. 
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A needy  scholar ! How  hrmly  they  clutched 
their  fobs  lest  a coin  might  jump  out  into  the 
pocket  of  the  needy  scholar!  But  their  advice 
was  as  profuse  as  grasshoppers  in  August. 

“Go  to  the  capital  1 Go  to  Nankin ! You  will 
perplex  the  learned  ! You  will  bewilder  the  ig- 
norant ! ” exclaimed  one. 

Another  cried,  “Hi!  This  fellow  Li  will  yet 
stand  with  honor  before  the  emperor.^’ 

“ Appear  boldly  in  the  Scientific  Halls  before 
the  examiners,’’  counselled  a third,  “and  your 
name  shall  be  cried  at  midnight  from  the  highest 
tower  in  the  city  as  the  successful  Li,  with  whom 
no  other  candidate  can  compete.” 

Here  Hok-wan  said,  “ When  the  wind  blows 
over  tlie  fields,  does  not  the  grass  bend  before  it  ? 
When  tlie  great  Ho  speaks,  Avill  not  inferiors 
obey  ? The  learned  Ho  is  my  brother.  To  him 
you  shall  go.  One  word  from  him,  and  even  the 
judges  themselves  shall  cry  your  name.” 

As  Li  listened  he  thought,  “ Ivory  does  not 
come  from  a rat’s  mouth,  nor  gold  from  brass 
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clippings.  A few  coins  now  would  be  better  for 
me  than  all  this  fine  talk.  Yet,  by  my  sacred 
ancestors,  I will  go  to  the  capital,  and  that,  too, 
ere  another  sun  ripens  the  rice  fields!  With  a 
letter  to  the  illustrious  Ho,  I may  dare  to  demand 
admittance. 

Giddy  with  the  excitement  of  high  hopes,  Li 
was  borne  in  a sumptuous  palanquin  to  the 
liumble  dwelling  of  Whanki.  The  poor  old  soul 
at  first  did  not  know  the  gay  gallant. 

“ Heigh-yah  1 But,  Li,  you  are  as  fine  as  a mag- 
pie,’’ she  cried.  “ And  while  you  have  been  away, 
see  what  I have  prepared  for  you.  What  had  I 
to  do  with  birds’-nest  soup,  and  with  sharks’  fins, 
and  with  pigeons’  eggs  from  the  table  of  Hok-wan  ? 
I said  to  myself,  ‘ My  poor  Li  will  be  too  modest 
to  eat  with  the  great  company,  and  I will  not  eat 
these  dainties,  but  warm  them  up  to  comfort  him 
when  he  comes  back.’  Look  ! Here  they  are  1 ” 

“I  do  not  want  them,  mother,”  answered  Li. 
>‘-I  have  eaten  enough.  And  now  embrace  me,  for 
I am  going  to  the  capital.” 


“What!  To  the  capital?  Go  to  bed,  Li.  The 
capital,  indeed!’’  exclaimed  the  old  woman. 

But  when  at  length  Li  convinced  her  that  he 
was  really  about  to  start  for  Nankin  as  a candi- 
date for  honors  in  the  Scientific  Halls,  and  that 
in  his  pouch  he  had  a letter  to  the  great  Ho, 
Whanki  knocked  her  head  reverently  before  the 
shrine  of  the  household  gods  in  token  of  gratitude. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  in 
preparations  for  the  journey.  Just  as  the  golden 
ripples  of  the  lake  danced  in  the  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  Li  tenderly  embraced  his  aged  mother 
and  set  forth  on  foot  for  Nankin,  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  distant. 

“Ah,  the  blessed  boy!”  said  the  old  woman, 
gazing  after  him  as  long  as  she  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  large  bamboo  hat.  “ He  will  not 
want  for  rice  any  day.  No  money  has  he  in  his 
pockets,  but  such  a tongue  in  his  head  as  will 
bring  him  food  and  honors.” 

Whanki  was  right.  In  every  hamlet  through 
which  Li  passed,  in  every  cottage  by  the  wayside, 
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he  found  shelter  and  a welcome.  The  good  peo- 
ple thought  themselves  amply  repaid  if  he  would 
but  touch  the  strings  of  his  kin,  or  recite  to  them 
poetry  from  the  Shooking. 

In  this  manner  he  reached  the  capital.  He 
crossed  the  marble  bridge  over  the  great  canal 
and  entered  at  the  gate  of  Extensive  Peace.  Go- 
ing into  the  first  barber’s  shop  he  carefully 
plucked  out  his  beard,  shaved  his  head  anew  to 
the  crown  and  plaited  his  long  black  hair  with 
red  ribbons.  Then,  entering  an  adjoining  tavern, 
he  exchanged  his  dusty,  travel- worn  garments  for 
the  rich  dress  presented  to  him  by  Hok-wan. 
Holding  up  his  fan  to  shield  his  eyes  from  the 
sun,  he  stepped  forth  into  the  busy  streets  to 
look  for  the  dwelling  of  the  illustrious  Ho. 

Next,  behold  Li  within  the  Hall  of  Ceremony  in 
the  elegant  mansion  of  Ho,  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  man  himself;  for  he  had  given  the  door- 
keeper a vermilion  card,  leading  Ho  to  expect  a 
visitor  of  rank.  Advancing  three  steps  to  meet 
him.  Ho  bowed  low  to  his  stranger  guest. 
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Witli  graceful  ease  Li  also  advanced  three  steps 
and  bowed  still  lower.  Ho  again  gravely  stepped 
forward  and  made  another  salutation,  to  which  Li 
replied  with  a still  lower  bending  of  the  body. 
Ho  once  more  advanced  three  steps;  whereupon 
Li,  nearly  touching  the  marble  pavement  with  his 
forehead,  stepped  forward  yet  another  three  steps. 

By  this  time  they  were  at  the  couch  upon  which 
visitors  are  received.  Being  seated,  Li  at  once 
burst  fortli  with  such  a flow  of  wit  and  fancy  that 
Ho  was  completely  captivated  with  him  before  he 
knew  the  name  or  the  business  of  the  daring 
youth. 

Now  this  was  a capital  stroke  for  Li,  as  Ho 

« 

cared  more  for  a man  of  learning  than  for  any 
one  else.  When,  therefore,  he  had  read  the  letter 
of  Ho k- wan,  and  had  heard  the  history  of  Li’s 
hard  struggles.  Ho  embraced  him  and  bade  him 
be  of  good  cheer. 

“Now,  by  the  head  of  Confucius!”  exclaimed 
Ho,  “ learning  like  yours  shall  win  its  crown  with- 
out the  aid  of  gifts.  Know,  0 Li,  that  Yang  and 
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Kau  are  this  year  the  examiners.  To  them  you 
shall  go  with  no  favor  but  my  name.  Humble  as 
it  is,  it  shall  cause  yours  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
imperial  academy.’’ 

Li  was  delighted.  When  the  day  of  examina- 
tion came,  he  boldly  presented  himself  for  admis- 
sion. When  he  offered  his  letter  from  Ho,  he  was 
much  surprised  to  see  the  great  examiners,  Yang 
and  Kau,  turn  up  their  noses  and  cast  the  letter 
from  them  with  scorn. 

“ Heigh!  ” said  Yang,  “Ho  thinks  to  cheat  us 
with  bubbles  I Yes,  we  will  remember  the  name 
of  Li ! ” 

Then  began  the  tedious  examination.  The  can- 
didates were  all  searched  by  the  officers.  Their 
robes,  pockets,  shoes  and  even  their  nicely  plaited 
queues  were  examined  to  see  that  they  had  not 
secreted  a composition  of  some  kind.  This  done, 
they  were  all  seated  on  long  benches  with  their 
paper  and  pencils  ready  for  the  trial.  The  doors 
and  windows  were  closely  barred  and  guarded, 
so  that  no  one  from  without  should  be  able  to 
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smuggle  any  written  paper  into  the  hands  of  the 
students. 

At  a signal  gun  the  subject  for  composition  was 
given  out,  and  like  the  velvet  feet  of  butterflies 
the  pencils  of  the  candidates  glided  smoothly  and 
fleetly  over  the  tinted  paper.  Li  wrote  his  com- 
position easily  and  skilfully,  and  gave  it  into  the 
hands  of  Yang. 

“ Heigh ! ’’  cried  Yang,  drawing  his  pencil  over 
it.  “ I remember  the  name  of  Li ! What  stuff 
this  is ! Why,  the  fellow  is  only  fit  to  grind  my 
ink!  ’’ 


“ To  grind  your  ink  !”  said  Kau.  Say  rather 
he  is  only  fit  to  lace  my  buskins.^’ 

And  laughing  loudly  at  their  own  wit,  the  great 
judges  turned  their  backs  upon  the  unfortunate 
Li. 


Overcome  with  shame  and  rage,  Li  rushed  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  and  there  was  obliged 
to  remain  until  evening,  as  not  until  then  could 
the  doors  be  thrown  open.  Here  he  had  the  vexa- 
tion of  listening  to  the  jibes  of  tliose  around  him, 
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and  of  seeing  others  promoted  who  were  as  inferior 
to  him  as  owls  to  eagles.  What  a bitter  day  for 
poor  Li,  who  had  entered  the  hall  that  morning 
full  of  contidence  that  he  would  succeed  in  the 
examination ! 

When  at  last  he  was  dismissed,  he  rushed  into 
the  presence  of  Ho,  declaring  loudly  and  bitterly, 
“ I will  one  day  ride  over  the  necks  of  the  proud 
Yang  and  Kan.  And  by  the  head  of  Confucius, 
when  I do,  Yang  shall  grind  my  ink  and  Kau  lace 
my  buskins.’^ 

_ Ho  was  indignant  at  the  treatment  Li  had 
received,  and  he  was  angry  at  the  insult  to 
himself.  But  as  Yang  and  Kau  were  in  high 
favor  with  the  emperor  he  kept  his  anger  to 
himself. 

When  he  found  Li  preparing  to  return  home  he 
embraced  him  kindly  and  bade  him  tarry  in  the 
capital. 

“ In  the  end,’’  he  said,  “ you  will  surely  succeed, 
0 Li.  Next  year  the  examiners  will  not  be  the 
same,  and  you  may  then  be  certain  of  success. 
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Remain  here  with  me  until  the  time  comes 
around.” 

But  Li  remembered  his  aged  mother  sitting  soli- 
tary in  her  humble  home  by  the  side  of  the  lake, 
and  he  replied,  “Know,  0 Ho,  that  an  old  mother 
waits  for  Li  afar  off.  Summer  and  harvest  will 
come,  but  Whanki  has  no  one  to  sow  her  rice. 
The  fish  sport  in  the  lake,  but  Whanki  has  no 
strength  to  draw  them  forth.  What  profit,  0 wise 
Ho,  should  I gain  if  I planned  for  myself  and  let 
my  mother  suffer?  Would  not  the  gods  curse  the 
race  of  Li?  ” 

“Noble  youth!”  exclaimed  Ho.  “Take  this 
purse.  It  is  heavy.  Hasten  to  relieve  your 
mother,  a happy  mother  to  have  so  dutiful  a son. 
Then  return  without  delay  and  await  the  next 
examination.  I promise  you  that  you  shall  not 
this  time  lack  a present  for  the  greedy  judges, 
though  I should  like  to  give  it  to  them  at  the 
dagger’s  point.” 

Accordingly  Li  bade  farewell  to  his  generous 
friend,  and  promised  to  return  as  speedily  as 
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possible,  after  lie  had  carefully  attended  to  his 
mother’s  comfort. 


Part  Two 

Within  the  Tranquil  Palace  of  Heaven,  upon  the 
Dragon’s  Throne,  sat  the  great  emperor  H want- 
sung  with  all  his  court  prostrate  before  him. 

There  was  evidently  something  wrong,  for  the 
clouds  on  the  monarch’s  face  were  black  as 
night,  and  thunder  might  soon  be  expected. 
Before  his  footstool  knelt  his  prime  minister 
Yang,  bearing  in  his  hand  an  official  paper 
covered  with  curious  writing. 

“By  my  ancestors!”  exclaimed  the  emperor 
with  a wrathful  look.  “You  are  a wise  court, 
indeed  1 Say  rather,  a ]iack  of  idiots ! What  1 
Shall  we  become  a jibe  in  the  mouths  of  foreign 
nations?  Shall  barbarian  kings  mock  the  court 
of  Nankin?  Hi!  Is  there  not  one,  then,  of  mv 
learned  counsellors,  not  one  of  my  renowned 
court,  who  can  read  me  this  scroll?  Yans:,  I 
command  you  to  make  known  to  us  the  meaning 
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of  this  message  which  the  foreign  ambassadors 
have  brought  to  our  court.” 

Well  might  Yang  turn  pale ; for  there  was 
no  more  meaning  to  him  in  the  peculiar  writing 
on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  than  in  the  slimy 
trail  which  the  green  lizard  draws  upon  the 
sand.  Over  and  over  he  turned  the  scroll,  now 
on  this  side,  now  on  that.  At  length,  reverently 
knocking  his  head  on  the  floor  nine  times  before 
the  emperor,  Yang  said,  “ Let  not  the  displeas- 
ure of  Earth’s  Glory  destroy  his  slave  because 
the  gods  have  not  granted  him  the  power  to  do 
the  will  of  His  Majesty  in  this  thing.” 

Then  Hwant-sung  called  up  one  after  another 
of  those  who  were  famous  throughout  the  em- 
pire for  their  scholarship.  In  vain.  No  one 
could  understand  the  mysterious  scroll.  Hwant- 
sung  became  exceedingly  angry,  and  swore  that 
unless  witliin  three  days  his  ministers  could 
make  known  to  him  the  meaning  of  this  mes- 
sage, their  offices  and  salaries  should  all  be 
taken  fi*om  them.  To  this  he  added  that  if  in 
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six  days  they  were  still  in  ignorance,  he  would 
have  them  put  to  death. 

Then  Ho  presented  himself  humbly  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  and  said,  “ Will  the  Emperor 
deign  to  open  his  gracious  ears  while  the  hum- 
blest of  his  slaves  speaks  ? Know  then,  0 
Mighty  Sovereign,  there  arrived  last  night  at 
my  house  a man  in  whom  all  knowledge  seems 
to  centre.  His  mind  is  keen  as  the  lightning. 
There  is  no  science,  no  art,  which  he  has  not 
mastered.  Command,  then,  that  he  appear  be- 
fore thee  to  make  plain  that  which  perplexes 
His  Majesty’s  ministers.” 

Hwant-sung  rejoiced  greatly  at  this  informa- 
tion, and  bade  Ho  bring  the  learned  scholar  at 
once  into  his  presence. 

But  when  Ho,  eager  with  joy,  related  to  Li 
the  good  fortune  he  had  secured  for  him,  the 
youth  refused  to  go,  offering  as  an  excuse  that 
he  was  but  a poor  scholar  without  title  or  de- 
gree, and  therefore  dared  not  presume  to  appear 
before  so  great  majesty. 
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The  unhappy  Ho  returned  to  the  palace  very 
fearful.  Kneeling  before  the  monarch,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a clear  voice,  “Will  His  Majesty  once 
more  graciously  listen?  At  the  last  examina- 
tion this  man  of  whom  I have  spoken  was 
turned  away  from  the  Scientific  Halls  in  dis- 
grace. His  composition  was  rejected  by  the 
judges  Yang  and  Kau.  Will  it,  then,  please 
His  Majesty  to  bestow  some  favor  upon  this 
man  Li,  that  he  may  properly  present  himself 
before  His  Majesty 

“It  shall  be  done,’’  exclaimed  the  emperor. 
“We  confer  upon  Li  the  title  of  Doctor  of  the 
First  Degree,  together  with  the  purple  robe  and 
yellow  girdle.  Go  bring  him  before  us.” 

Ho  retraced  his  steps  with  alacrity  and  made 
known  to  Li  the  gracious  favor  of  the  emperor. 
Li  put  on  the  robe  and  girdle  with  the  air  of  a 
prince,  and  accompanied  Ho  to  the  palace. 

Hwant-sung  received  the  new  doctor  with  kind- 
ness, and  handed  him  the  document  which  he  was 
to  make  plain. 
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But  Li,  casting  a meaning  glance  upon  Yang 
and  Kail,  said,  “ Can  a poor  scholar  like  me  dare 
to  know  more  than  tliese  learned  men  ? Know, 
0 Mighty  Emperor,  Li  was  deemed  unworthy  by 
the  great  judges  Yang  and  Kau.  Surely,  then, 
they  must  be  wiser  than  Li.’^ 

Charmed  with  the  boldness  of  the  youth,*  the 
emperor  graciously  smiled  upon  him  and  motioned 
the  two  shamefaced  examiners  to  withdraw. 

Then  Li  read  the  message  and  told  the  emperor 
it  was  a demand  from  the  king  of  Po-Hai,  in  most 
insulting  language,  that  he  restore  a part  of  Korea 
and  pay  tribute. 

The  countenance  of  Hwant-sung  grew  black  as 
midnight  as  he  listened,  and  he  would  have  or- 
dered that  the  bearers  of  the  message  be  put  to 
instant  death,  but  Li  cried  out  boldly,  “ Let  the 
boorish  ambassadors  be  summoned  before  us.  I 
will  teach  them  how  to  respect  the  mighty 
emperor,  Hwant-sung.” 

Immediately,  therefore,  the  ambassadors  were 
brought. 
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Li  conversed  with  them  in  their  own  language, 
with  as  haughty  a bearing  as  if  he  himself  were 
emperor.  When  they  were  dismissed  Li  said  to 
them,  ‘‘To-morrow  morning  His  Sovereign  Maj- 
esty, to  whom  your  king  is  but  an  earthworm, 
will  prex)are  an  answer  to  your  insulting  message. 
Ketire,  and  tremble  as  you  walk!  Thank  the  gods 
that  the  gracious  emperor  allows  you  to  live.’^ 

The  emperor  was  so  pleased  that  he  gave  a 
sumptuous  banquet  to  Li,  at  which  all  the  learned 
men  appeared.  The  feast  lasted  until  late  in  the 
night.  The  next  morning,  when  the  emperor 
came  to  the  hall  to  give  his  answer,  Li  was  not  in 
attendance.  He  did  not  appear  until  the  emj^eror 
had  twice  sent  for  him.  The  courtiers  shook  their 
heads,  and  were  sure  of  trouble. 

Yang  and  Kan  took  on  their  usual  bold  bearing, 
for  now,  they  were  sure,  this  upstart  Li  would 
feel  the  anger  of  the  Celestial  Monarch.  To  be 
twice  summoned,  indeed!  No  doubt  Li  would 
lose  his  head  for  such  daring. 

At  length  Li  walked  carelessly  into  the  hall, 
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his  dress  disordered  and  his  feet  in  slipj)ers.  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  the  emperor  graciously  extended 
his  hand  and  asked  after  Li’s  health. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  platform,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Dragon’s  Throne,  was  placed  by  the  order  of 
H want-sung  a cushion  of  the  imperial  yellow,  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver;  and  upon  a tablet 
of  mother-of-pearl  richly  set  in  a band  of  emeralds 
was  a cake  of  perfumed  ink,  a sheet  of  flowery 
paper,  a hair-pencil  set  in  a gold  tube  and  a small 
jade  stone  with  which  to  rub  the  ink. 

The  emperor,  waving  his  hand  to  Li,  said  to 
him,  “Ascend  the  platform,  learned  doctor,  and  re- 
pose yourself  upon  the  cushion  at  my  feet,  while 
I give  you  our  answer  to  these  slaves.” 

“ 0 Glory  of  the  Earth,”  replied  Li,  “ my  feet 
are  not  in  proper  dress  to  approach  so  near. 
Will  it  please  His  Majesty  to  command  that  new 
buskins  be  brought  ? ” 

This  bold  request  was  no  sooner  made  than 
granted.  Then  with  a meaning  glance  to  the  spot 
wdiere  stood  Yang  and  Kau,  pale  with  rage  and 
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envy,  Li  again  addressed  the  emperor.  “ The 
humblest  of  His  Majesty’s  slaves  would  not  be 
officious,”  he  said,  “ but  he  has  one  more  request. 
At  the  examination  this  year  I was  repulsed  by 
Yang  and  turned  away  in  disgrace  by  Kau.  Will 
it  therefore  please  His  Majesty  to  command  Yang 
to  grind  my  ink  and  Kau  to  lace  my  buskins?” 

There  was  a murmur  of  indignation  from  one 
end  of  the  hall  to  the  other.  But  Hwant-sung 
was  well  pleased  to  punish  the  injustice  of  his 
examiners,  so  he  ordered  them  both  to  approach 
and  do  the  bidding  of  Li. 

To  disobey  meant  death,  therefore  they  came 
forward.  Kneeling,  Kau  laced  the  buskins  of  Li, 
who  then  ascended  the  platform.  While  Li  was 
reclining  at  his  ease  upon  the  soft  cushion  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor,  Yang  stood  at  his  side 
busily  rubbing  his  ink. 

Taking  the  pencil,  Li  wrote  out  the  emperor’s 
answer  with  rapid  and  easy  strokes.  Then 
standing  erect  upon  the  right  liand  of  the 
Dragon’s  Tlii*one,  in  clear  and  distinct’  tones  he 
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read  aloud  the  imperial  answer  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, who  trembled  as  they  listened. 

“And  now  return,’’  hnished  Li,  “and  teach 
your  king  that  foxes  may  not  war  with  lions,  nor 
the  cuckoo  steal  into  the  eagle’s  nest.  Tell  him 
that  he  is  like  a vexed  grasshopper  striving  to 
combat  the  mighty  chariot  about  to  crush  him, 
or  like  a fly  in  the  jaws  of  the  dragon.  When 
the  mighty  H want-sung,  at  whose  name  fear  sits 
in  the  hearts  of  all  nations,  shall  send  a handful 
of  men  to  seize  upon  the  petty  territory  of  Po-Hai, 
blood  shall  flow  a thousand  leagues ! ” 

The  ambassadors  knelt  reverently  before  the 
throne  and  knocked  their  heads  on  the  floor  in 
token  of  submission.  Then  they  withdrew  to 
return  to  their  king. 

Thus  did  Li  become  the  emperor’s  minister. 

— From  the  Chinese. 


Ill 


ABRAM  AND  ZIMRI 


Abram  and  Zimri  owned  a field  together  — 

A level  field  hid  in  a happy  vale. 

They  plowed  it  with  one  plow,  and  in  the  spring 
Sowed,  walking  side  by  side,  the  fruitful  seed. 

In  harvest,  when  the  glad  earth  smiled  with  grain, 
Each  carried  to  his  home  one  half  the  sheaves 
And  stored  them  with  much  labor  in  his  barns. 
Now,  Abram  had  a wife  and  seven  sons. 

But  Zimri  dwelt  alone  within  his  house. 


One  night,  before  the  sheaves  were  gathered  in, 
And  Zimri  lay  upon  his  lonely  bed 
And  counted  in  his  mind  his  little  gains, 

He  thought  upon  his  brother  Abram’s  lot. 

And  said,  I dwell  alone  within  my  house. 

But  Abram  hath  a wife  and  seven  sons. 

And  yet  we  share  the  harvest  sheaves  alike. 

He  surely  needeth  more  for  life  than  I ; 

I will  arise  and  gird  myself,  and  go 

Down  to  the  field  and  add  to  his  from  mine.” 
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So  he  arose  and  girded  up  his  loins, 

And  went  out  softly  to  the  level  field. 

The  moon  shone  out  from  dusky  bars  of  clouds, 

The  trees  stood  black  against  the  cold  blue  sky, 

The  branches  waved  and  whispered  in  the  wind ; 

So  Zimri,  guided  by  the  shifting  light, 

^Yent  down  the  mountain  path  and  found  the  field. 
Took  from  his  sheaves  a generous  third 
And  bore  them  gladly  to  his  brother’s  heap. 

And  then  went  back  to  sleep  and  happy  dreams. 


Now  that  same  night,  as  Abram  lay  in  bed 
Thinking  upon  his  blissful  state  in  life, 

He  thought  upon  his  brother  Zimri’ s lot. 

And  said,  He  dwells  within  his  house  alone. 

He  goeth  forth  to  toil  with  few  to  help. 

He  goeth  home  at  night  to  a cold  house. 

And  hath  few  other  friends  but  me  and  mine.” 

(For  these  two  tilled  the  happy  vale  alone.) 

While  I,  whom  Heaven  hath  very  greatly  blessed. 
Dwell  happy  with  my  wife  and  seven  sons, 

Who  aid  me  in  my  toil  and  make  it  light; 

And  yet  we  share  the  harvest  sheaves  alike. 
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This  surely  is  not  pleasing  unto  God ; 

I will  arise  and  gird  myself,  and  go 
Out  to  the  field  and  borrow  from  my  store 
And  add  unto  my  brother  Zimri’s  pile.” 

So  he  arose  and  girded  up  his  loins, 

And  went  down  softly  to  the  level  field. 

The  moon  shone  out  from  silver  bars  of  clouds, 

The  trees  stood  black  against  the  starry  sky, 

. The  dark  leaves  waved  and  whispered  in  the  breeze : 
So  Abram,  guided  by  the  doubtful  light, 

Passed  down  the  mountain  path  and  found  the  field. 
Took  from  his  store  of  sheaves  a generous  third 
And  added  them  unto  his  brother’s  heap ; 

Then  he  went  back  to  sleep  and  happy  dreams. 

So  the  next  morning  with  the  early  sun 
The  brothers  rose  and  went  out  to  their  toil ; 

And  when  they  came  to  see  the  heavy  sheaves. 

Each  wondered  in  his  heart  to  find  his  heap. 

Though  he  had  given  a third,  was  still  the  same. 
Now  the  next  night  went  Zimri  to  the  field. 

Took  from  his  store  of  sheaves  a generous  share 
And  placed  them  on  his  brother  Abram’s  heap, 
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And  then  lay  down  behind  his  pile  to  watch. 

The  moon  looked  out  from  bars  of  silvery  cloud, 

The  cedars  stood  up  black  against  the  sky, 

The  olive  branches  whispered  in  the  wind. 

Then  Abram  came  down  softly  from  his  home. 

And  looking  to  the  right  and  left,  went  on, 

Took  from  his  ample  store  a generous  third 
And  laid  it  on  his  brother  Zimri’s  pile. 

Then  Zimri  rose  and  caught  him  in  his  arms. 

And  wept  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  his  cheek ; 

And  Abram  saw  the  whole,  and  could  not  speak. 
Neither  could  Zimri.  So  they  walked  along 
Back  to  their  homes,  and  thanked  their  God  in  prayer 
That  he  had  bound  them  in  such  loving  bands. 

— Clarence  Cook. 
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ELIJAH,  THE  PROPHET 

Ahab  reigned  over  Israel  in  Samaria  twenty 
and  two  years.  And  Ahab  did  that  whicli  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  And  he  reared 
np  an  altar  for  Baal  in  the  house  of  Baal,  which 
he  had  built  in  Samaria. 

And  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  “ As  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel,  liveth,  before  whom  I stand, 
there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years, 
but  according  to  my  word.’’ 

And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him, 
saying,  Get  thee  hence,  and  turn  thee  east- 
ward, and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
that  is  before  Jordan.  And  it  shall  be,  that 
thon  shalt  drink  of  the  brook;  and  1 have  com- 
manded the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there.” 

So  he  went  and  did  according  unto  the  word 
of  the  Lord;  for  he  went  and  dwelt,  by  the 
brook  Clierith,  that  is  before  Jordan.  And  the 
ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  tlie  evening ; and  he 
drank  of  tlie 'brook. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  a while  that  the 
brook  dried  up,  because  there  was  no  rain  in 
the  land.  Tlie  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Elijah, 
in  the  third  year,  saying,  “ Go,  show  thyself 
unto  Ahab ; and  I will  send  rain  upon  the 
earth.’’ 

And  Elijah  went  to  show  himself  unto  Ahab. 
And  the  famine  was  sore  in  Samaria.  And  Ahab 
called  Obadiah,  which  was  over  the  household. 
And  Ahab  said  unto  Obadiah,  “ Go  through  the 
land,  unto  all  the  fountains  of  water,  and  unto 
all  the  brooks:  perad venture  we  may  find  grass 
and  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we 
lose  not  all  the  beasts.” 

So  they  divided  the  land  between  them  to 
pass  throughout  it ; Ahab  went  one  way  by  him- 
self, and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  him- 
self. And  as  Obadiah  was  in  the  way,  behold, 
Elijah  met  him  ; and  he  knew  him,  and  fell  on 
his  face,  and  said,  “Is  it  thou,  my  lord  Elijah?” 
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And  he  answered  him,  “ It  is  I : go  tell  thy 
lord,  ‘Behold,  Elijah  is  here.”' 

And  he  said,  “ Wherein  have  I sinned,  that 
thou  wonldest  deliver  thy  servant  into  the  hand 
of  Ahab,  to  slay  me  ? As  the . Lord  thy  God 
liveth,  there  is  no  nation  or  kingdom,  whither 
my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee : and  when 
they  said,  ‘ He  is  not  here,'  he  took  an  oath  of 
the  kingdom  and  nation,  that  they  found  thee 
not.  And  now  thou  sayest,  ‘ Go,  tell  thy  lord  — 
Behold,  Elijah  is  here.'  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  as  soon  as  I am  gone  from  thee,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I 
know  not;  and  so  when  I come  and  tell  Ahab, 
and  he  cannot  find  thee,  he  shall  slay  me." 

And  Elijah  said,  “As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth, 
before  whom  I stand,  I will  surely  shew  myself 
unto  him  to-day." 

So  Obadiah  went  to  meet  Ahab,  and  told  him : 
and  Ahab  went  to  meet  Elijah.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Ahab  saw’  Elijah,  that  Ahab  said 
unto  him,  “Is  it  thou,  thou  troubler  of  Israel?" 
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AHAB  WENT  TO  MEET  ELIJAH. 
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And  he  answered,  “I  have  not  troubled  Israel; 
but  thou,  and  thy  father’s  house,  in  that  ye  have 
forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
thou  hast  followed  the  Baalim.  Now  therefore 
send,  and  gather  to  me  all  Israel  unto  mount 
Carmel,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of  Asherah  four 
hundred.” 

So  Ahab  sent  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  gathered  the  prophets  together  unto  mount 
Carmel. 

And  Elijah  came  near  unto  all  the  people, 
and  said,  “How  long  halt  ye  between  two 
opinions?  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him : but 
if  Baal,  then  follow  him.” 

And  the  people  answered  him  not  a word. 

Then  said  Elijah  unto  the  people,  “I,  even  I 
only,  am  left  a prophet  of  the  Lord  ; but  Baal’s 
prophets  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Let 
them  therefore  give  us  two  bullocks ; and  let 
them  choose  one  bullock  for  themselves,  and 
cut  it  in  pieces,  and  lay  it  on  the  wood,  and  put 
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no  tire  under;  and  I will  dress  the  other  bul- 
lock, and  lay  it  on  the  wood,  and  put  no  tire 
under.  And  call  ye  on  the  name  of  your  god, 
and  I will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord ; and 
the  God  that  answereth  by  tire,  let  him  be  God.” 
And  all  the  people  answered  and  said,  “It  is 
well  spoken.” 

And  Elijah  said  unto  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
“ Choose  you  one  bullock  for  yourselves,  and 
dress  it  first ; for  ye  are  many ; and  call  on  the 
name  of  your  god,  but  put  no  fire  under.” 

And  they  took  the  bullock  which  was  given 
them,  and  they  dressed  it,  and  called  on  tlie 
name  of  Baal  from  morning  even  until  noon, 
saying,  “ 0 Baal,  hear  us.”  But  there  was  no 
voice,  nor  any  that  answered.  And  they  leaped 
about  the  altar  which  was  made. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah 
mocked  them,  and  said,  “Cry  aloud;  for  he  is 
a god : either  he  is  musing,  or  he  is  gone  aside, 
or  he  is  in  a journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth, 
and  must  be  awaked.” 
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And  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves 
after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lances,  till 
the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them.  And  it  was 
so,  when  midday  was  past,  that  they  prophesied 
until  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening 
oblation ; but  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  any 
to  answer,  nor  any  that  regarded. 

And  Elijah  said  unto  all  the  people,  “ Come 
‘ near  unto  me;’’  and  all  the  people  came  near 
unto  him.  And  he  repaired  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  that  was  thrown  down.  And  Elijah  took 
twelve  stones,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  And  with  the 
stones  he  built  an  altar  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord ; and  he  made  a trench  about  the  altar, 
as  great  as  would  contain  two  measures  of 
seed.  And  he  put  the  wood  in  order,  and  cut 
the  bullock  in  pieces,  and  laid  it  on  the  wood. 
And  he  said,  “Fill  four  barrels  with  water  and 
pour  it  on  the  burnt  offering,  and  on  the  wood.” 
And  he  said,  “Do  it  the  second  time;”  and 
they  did  it  the  second  time. 
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And  he  said,  ‘‘  Do  it  the  third  time ; and 
they  did  it  the  third  time.  And  the  water  ran 
round  about  the  altar ; and  he  filled  the  trench 
also  with  water. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  offering 
of  the  evening  oblation,  that  Elijah  the  prophet 
came  near,  and  said,  “ 0 Lord,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this 
day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I am 
thy  servant,  and  that  I have  done  all  these  things 

at  thy  word.  Hear  me,  0 Lord,  hear  me,  that  this 

» 

people  may  know  that  thou.  Lord,  art  God,  and 
that  thou  hast  turned  their  heart  back  again.’ ^ 
Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed 
the  burnt  offering,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones, 
and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was 
in  the  trench.  And  when  all  the  people  saw 
it,  they  fell  on  their  faces:  and  they  said,  “The 
Lord,  he  is  God ; the  Lord,  he  is  God.” 

And  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  “ Get  thee  up, 
eat  and  drink ; for  there  is  the  sound  of  abun- 
dance of  rain.” 
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So  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink. 

And  Elijah  went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel ; 
and  he  bowed  himself  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  put  his  face  between  his  knees.  And  he 
said  to  his  servant,  “Go  up  now,  look  toward 
the  sea.” 

And  he  went  up,  and  looked,  and  said,  “ There 
is  nothing.” 

And  he  said,  “Go  again  seven  times.” 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time,  that 
he  said,  “Behold,  there  ariseth  a cloud  out  of  the 
sea,  as  small  as  a man’s  hand.” 

And  he  said,  “ Go  up,  say  unto  Ahab,  ‘ Make 
ready  thy  chariot,  and  get  thee  down,  that  the 
rain  stop  thee  not.’  ” 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  a little  while,  that 
the  heaven  grew  black  with  clouds  and  wind, 
and  there  was  a great  rain. 

— The  Bible. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a wolf  on  the  fold, 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 

And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green. 

That  host,  with  their  banners,  at  sunset  were  seen; 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  flown. 
That  host,  on  the  morrow,  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 

And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 

And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still. 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 

But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 

And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail; 

And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 

The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 

And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 

And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  I 

— Lord  Byron. 
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ELIJAH  AND  ELISHA 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  would 
take  up  Elijah  by  a whirlwind  into  heaven,  that 
Elijah  went  with  Elisha  from  Gilgal. 

And  Elijah  said  unto  Elisha,  “Tarry  here,  I 
pray  thee ; for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  as  far  as 
Beth-el.’^ 

And  Elisha  said,  “As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as 
thy  soul  liveth,  I will  not  leave  thee.’’  So  they 
went  down  to  Beth-el. 

And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  that  were  at 
Beth-el  came  forth  to  Elisha,  and  said  unto  him, 
“Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away 
tliy  master  from  thy  head  to-day?” 

And  he  said,  “Yea,  I know  it;  hold  ye  your 
peace.” 

And  Elijah  said  unto  him,  “Elisha,  tarry  here, 
I pray  thee ; for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to 
Jericho.” 

And  he  said,  “As  the  LoM  liveth,  and  as  thy 
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soul  liveth,  I will  not  leave  thee.’’  So  they  came 
to  Jericho. 

And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  that  were  at 
Jericho  came  near  to  Elisha,  and  said  unto  him, 
“ Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away 
thy  master  from  thy  head  to-day?” 

And  he  answered,  “Yea,  I know  it;  hold  ye 
your  peace.” 

And  Elijah  said  unto  him,  “Tarry  here,  I pray 
thee;  for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Jordan.” 

And  he  said,  “ As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy 
soul  liveth,  I will  not  leave  thee.”  And  they 
two  went  on. 

And  fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
went,  and  stood  over  against  them  afar  ofl* : 
and  they  two  stood  by  Jordan.  And  Elijah 
took  his  mantle,  and  wrapped  it  together,  and 
smote  the  waters,  and  they  were  divided  hither 
and  thither,  so  that  they  two  went  over  on  dry 
ground. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  gone 
over,  that  Elijah  said  unto  Elisha,  “ Ask  what 
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I shall  do  for  thee,  before  I be  taken  from 
thee.’’ 

And  Elisha  said,  “ I pray  thee,  let  a double 
portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.” 

And  he  said,  “ Thou  hast  asked  a hard  thing : 
nevertheless,  if  thou  see  me  when  I am  taken 
from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee ; but  if  not, 
it  shall  not  be  so.” 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on, 
and  talked,  that,  behold,  there  appeared  a chariot 
of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  which  parted  them  both 
asunder ; and  Elijah  went  up  by  a whirlwind  into 
heaven. 

And  Elisha  saw  it,  and  he  cried,  “ My  father, 
my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horse- 
men thereof ! ” And  he  saw  him  no  more  : and 
he  took  hold  of  his  own  clothes,  and  rent  them 
in  two  pieces.  He  took  up  also  the  mantle  of 
Elijah  that  fell  from  him,  and  went  back,  and 
stood  by  the  bank  of  Jordan. 

And  he  took  the  mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell 
from  him,  and  smote  the  waters,  and  said, 
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“Where  is  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Elijah?”  And 
when  he  also  had  smitten  the  waters,  they  were 
divided  hither  and  thither : and  Elisha  went 
over. 

And  when  the  sons  of  the  prophets  which 
were  at  Jericho  over  against  him  saw  him,  they 
said,  “ The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.” 
And  they  came  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  them- 
selves to  the  ground  before  him.  And  they  said 
unto  him,  “Behold  now,  there  be  with  thy  ser- 
vants fifty  strong  men  ; let  them  go,  we  pray  thee, 
and  seek  thy  master : lest  perad venture  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  hath  taken  him  up,  and  cast  him  upon 
some  mountain,  or  into  some  valley.” 

And  he  said,  “Ye  shall  not  send.” 

And  when  they  urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed, 
he  said,  “ Send.” 

They  sent  therefore  fifty  men  ; and  they  sought 
three  days,  but  found  him  not. 

— The  Bible. 
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LLEWELLYN  AND  HIS  DOG 

The  spearmen  heard  the  bugle  sound, 
And  cheer’ly  smiled  the  morn ; 

And  many  a dog,  and  many  a hound. 
Attend  Llewellyn’s  horn. 

And  still  he  blew  a louder  blast. 

And  gave  a louder  cheer ; 

‘^Come,  Gelert ! why  art  thou  the  last 
Llewellyn’s  horn  to  hear  ? 

Oh,  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam, 
The  dower  of  all  his  race  ? 

So  true,  so  brave  — a lamb  at  home, 

A lion  in  the  chase.” 

That  day  Llewellyn  little  loved 
The  chase  of  hart  or  hare. 

And  scant  and  small  the  booty  proved. 
For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

Unpleased,  Llewellyn  homeward  hied. 
When,  near  the  portal  seat. 

His  truant  Gelert  he  espied. 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 
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But  when  he  gained  the  castle  door, 

Aghast  the  chieftain  stood  ; 

The  hound  was  smeared  with  gouts  of  gore, 
His  lips  and  fangs  ran  blood ! 

Llewellyn  gazed  with  wild  surprise ; 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet, 

His  fav’rite  checked  his  joyful  guise, 

And  crouched,  and  licked  his  feet. 

Onward  in  haste  Llewellyn  passed 
(And  on  went  Gelert  too), 

And  still,  where’er  his  eyes  were  cast, 

Fresh  blood  gouts  shocked  his  view. 

i 

O’erturned  his  infant’s  bed  he  found. 

The  bloodstained  cover  rent ; 

And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 
With  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  called  his  child  — no  voice  replied; 

He  searched  with  terror  wild  ; 

Blood  ! blood  ! he  found  on  every  side. 

But  nowhere  found  his  child ! 

Hellhound  ! by  thee  my  child’s  devoured  ! ” 
The  frantic  father  cried ; 
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And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 
He  plunged  in  Gelert’s  side. 

His  suppliant,  as  to  earth  he  fell, 

No  pity  could  impart ; 

But  still  his  Gelert’s  dying  yell 
Passed  heavy  o’er  his  heart. 

• 

Aroused  by  Gelert’s  dying  yell, 

Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh ; 

What  words  the  parent’s  joy  can  tell, 

To  hear  his  infant  cry  ! 

Concealed  beneath  a mangled  heap, 

His  hurried  search  had  missed. 

All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 

His  cherub  boy  he  kissed ! 

Nor  scratch  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread 
But  the  same  couch  beneath 

Lay  a great  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead,  — 
Tremendous  still  in  d^ath  ! 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewellyn’s  pain! 
For  now  the  truth  was  clear ; 

The  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain. 
To  save  Llewellyn’s  heir. 
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Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewellyn’s  woe ; 

Best  of  thy  kind,  adieu  ! 

The  frantic  deed  which  laid  thee  low 
This  heart  shall  ever  rue  !” 

And  now  a gallant  tomb  they  raised, 

With  costly  sculpture  decked ; 

And  marbles  storied  with  his  praise 
Poor  Gelert’s  bones  protect. 

Here  never  could  the  spearman  pass, 

Or  forester,  unmoved. 

Here  oft  the  tear-besprinkled  grass 
Llewellyn’s  sorrow  proved. 

And  here  he  hung  his  horn  and  spear. 

And  oft,  as  evening  fell. 

In  fancy’s  piercing  sounds  would  hear. 

Poor  Gelert’s  dying  yell. 

— Robert  Southey. 
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ANSELM  AND  THE  LIZARD 

In  a far-off  country,  long  ago,  there  was  a 
holy  man,  named  Anselm.  He  lived  all  alone 
in  a rocky  grotto  on  a cliff  near  the  sea,  and 
therefore  was  called  Anselm  the  Hermit.  Al- 
though he  lived  away  from  the  dwellings  of 
men,  his  thoughts  were  constantly  on  the  poor 
and  the  distressed.  When  he  was  not  reading 
his  holy  books,  he  was  healing  the  sick  or 
comforting  the  poor. 

Every  one  loved  the  good  hermit.  The  rich 
loved  him  for  his  holy  life.  The  poor  loved 
him  for  Ids  great  sympathy.  But  most  of  all, 
the  children  loved  him.  Manv  an  afternoon 
when  school  was  dismissed,  they  would  go 
trooping  up  the  rocks  to  Anselm’s  cave,  taking 
him  presents  of  fruit. 

He  would  welcome  them  heartilv,  thank  them 
for  their  gifts,  and  tell  them  stories  of  the  stars, 
which  he  called  angels’  eyes  that  watched  over 
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little  children  at  night.  ' He  would  tell  them 
tales  of  the  restless  ocean  and  of  the  waves 
whose  foamy  crests  showed  the  froth  on  the 
mouths  of  the  sea  horses,  as  they  raced  madly  to 
attack  the  rocks  on  the  shore.  The  little  ones 
listened  and  were  happy,  for  they  understood 
him.  Because  of  the  many  children  and  poor 
people  who  visited  him,  a path  was  worn  up 
the  cliff  to  the  very  door  of  the  grotto. 

One  day  Antonio  the  Baker  walked  sadly 
along  this  path.  He  had  once  been  prosperous 
and  had  made  many  loaves  which  the  people 
eagerly  bought ; for  his  bread  was  good,  and  he 
gave  honest  weight.  But  of  late  his  business 
had  decreased,  until  he  hardly  sold  any  bread 
at  all.  At  last  he  had  been  forced  to  use  all 
that  remained  of  his  flour  to  keep  himself  and 
his  wife  and  children  from  starving.  When  there 
was  no  longer  any  food,  Antonio  in  great  dis- 
tress said  to  his  wife,  “Rosa,  I will  go  to  the 
good  Anselm.  It  may  be  that  he  will  show  me  a 
way  to  prosper  again.’’ 
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“Go,  my  Antonio,’’  said  the  wife.  “God  is 
good.” 

As  the  poor  baker  came  to  the  grotto  where 
Anselm  lived,  he  knocked  at  the  rude  door. 

“ Enter  in  peace ! ” he  heard  a voice  say. 

Antonio  entered,  saying,  “ The  Lord  be 
praised ! ” 

“ Forever  and  ever,”  replied  Anselm. 

“ I am  in  trouble,  good  Father,”  said  Antonio. 

“My  Son,”  asked  Anselm,  “dost  thou  believe 
in  the  kindness  of  God  ? ” 

“Yes,  Holy  Man,”  said  Antonio,  “I  do.” 

“Then  why  art  thou  troubled?”  asked  An- 
selm. 

“ Because  my  children  are  starving,”  said 
Antonio. 

Anselm  smiled  pityingly,  and  said,  “ Come ! 
Tell  me  thy  troubles,  Friend.” 

“ My  troubles  are  great.  Holy  Man,”  replied 
Antonio.  “ I am  a baker  who  has  lost  his  trade 
because  the  wars  have  left  no  men  at  home  to 
buy  bread.  I am  starving  but  worst  of  all  my 
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I AM  IN  TROUBLE,  GOOD  FATHER 


SAID  ANTONIO 
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children  are  crying  for  bread,  and  I,  a baker, 

liave  none  to  give.  Death  must  soon  claim  us 
all.’’ 

The  hermit,  who  had  listened  in  silent  pity, 
said,  “Great  is  the  kindness  of  God.” 

“ But,  Holy  Man,  I have  prayed  to  Him.” 
“He  has  listened  to  thy  prayers.” 

“But  my  children  are  starving,”  said  Antonio, 
“ and  my  baby  is  not  three  weeks  old.” 

‘‘God  will  provide,”  said  Anselm.  “Thy 
children  will  not  die  of  starvation.  But  why 
dost  thou  not  work  at  thy  trade?” 

“Good  Anselm,”  said  the  baker,  “bread  is  not 
made  of  sea  sand,  nor  do  eold  stones  heat  the 
oven.  I do  not  know  where  flour  and  wood  can 
be  had  without  money.  This  morning'  Peter  the 
Miller  eame  across  the  bay  with  a boatload  of 
flour.  This  eargo  he  will  sell  very  eheap,  for 
he  has  great  need  of  money.  But  for  this  need  he 
Avould  have  sold  me  the  flour  on  eredit.” 

“ What  eanst  thou  give  in  return?”  asked  An- 
selm. 


“I  liave  notliing  left  to  give.  I have  sold  all 
to  feed  my  children,”  replied  Antonio. 

“Ah,”  said  the  hermit,  “it  may  be  that  the 
most  valuable  thing  of  all  is  left ! ” 

“ What  is  that?  ” asked  the  baker. 

“ Faith!”  said  the  hermit. 

“ I have  faith  enough,”  said  Antonio.  “ I 
know  I should  prosper,  could  I buy  Peter’s  Hour. 
But  the  money  lender  will  not  give  me  a pinch  of 
salt  on  faith.” 

“Ah,  then,”  said  Anselm,  “the  money  lender 
demands  less  precious  things  as  pledges.” 

“ Yes,  if  jewels  and  plate  and  gold  chains  are 
less  precious,”  said  Antonio,  bitterly.  “He  takes 
only  such  things  as  may  be  sold  readily,  if  the 
borrower  does  not  redeem  them.” 

“ Still  I say,”  rejoined  Anselm,  “ above  all 
these  things  is  faith.  ' Thou  canst  not  buy  nor  sell 
it,  but  thou  canst  possess  it.  And  when  it  pos- 
sesses thee,  thou  niayest  do  all  things.” 

“Can  I feed  my  children  without  money?” 
asked  the  baker. 
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“Yes,  if  thou  believest  in  God’s  kindness,”  re- 
plied  Anselm.  “As  thy  children  are  to  thee,  so 
are  all  creatures  to  Him.  He  made  them  all; 
men  of  all  degrees,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  To  Him 
a king  of  kings  is  not  more  nor  less  than  — this 
lizard  here ! ” 

A little  green  lizard  had  come  out  of  a crevice 
in  the  cave.  It  had  crawled  along  the  rocky  shelf 
where  Anselm’s  books  were,  and  stopped  within 
arm’s  reach  of  the  good  man,  holding  its  little 
head  erect  as  though  it  w^ere  listening.  As  An- 
selm made  an  end  of  speaking,  it  nodded  twice 
and  waited,  motionless  as  the  rock  itself. 

“How  much  dost  thou  need  to  purchase  the 
flour?”  asked  the  hermit. 

“ Eighty  ducats,”  replied  Antonio. 

Anselm  kept  gazing  at  the  little  lizard,  resting 
on  the  Tocky  shelf.  At  last  he  spoke.  “The 
Lord  who  made  the  baker  and  the  money  lender, 
made  thee  also.  Little  Lizard.  Wherefore,  help 
thou  this  man.  Little  Brother,  in  His  name.” 
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From  the  book  before  him  Anselm  drew  a sheet 
of  paper.  Stretching  forth  his  hand,  he  took  the 
little  lizard  very  gently  and  wrapped  it  up.  Then 
he  said  to  the  baker,  ‘‘  Antonio,  seek  the  money 
lender.  Ask  him  for  eighty  ducats.  For  a pledge 
give  to  him  this  creature.  And  when  thou  repay- 
est  him,  fail  not  to  bring  this,  our  little  brother, 
back  to  me ; for  his  life  is  priceless,  being  the  gift 
of  God.  Go,  now,  Antonio,  and  have  faith.’’ 

“I  will,”  said  Antonio,  but  his  heart  was  as 
lead.  Bearing  the  lizard,  he  returned  slowly  to 
the  seagirt  town  below,  where  he  entered  the 
house  of  Lazarus,  the  money  lender. 

“Lazarus,”  he  said  with  determination,  “I 
must  have  eighty  ducats.” 

“Ducats,”  said  the  moneylender.  “Ah,  yes! 
People  always  want  ducats.  That  is  what  makes 
them  scarce,  Antonio.  But  I will  lend  eighty 
ducats  to  thee.  What  is  the  security?  ” 

“My  word  and  — ” Antonio  paused,  half 
ashamed.  He  could  offer  only  the  little  lizard ; 
but  he  must  needs  have  faith  now. 
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“Thy  word  and  — ?”  echoed  Lazarus. 

“And  finished  Antonio,  giving  to  tlie 

money  lender  the  paper  in  whicli  Anselm  had 
wrapped  the  little  lizard.  “ I will  pay  back  the 
money  within  the  half  year.’^ 

“ Ah,  yes  ! ” droned  Lazarus.  “ All,  yes  ! 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  undid  the  pack- 
age. “ Oh!  he  shouted  and  looked  at  tlie  baker 
in  affright.  Then  his  gaze  went  back  to  the  little 
lizard.  He  stared  and  stared,  and  his  eyes 
became  like  opals  glowing  with  many  fires.  He 
could  not  look  enough.  At  length,  with  a great 
sigh,  he  wrapped  the  lizard  up  again.  Shaking 
his  head  he  went  to  the  strong  box,  locked  the 
package  in  one  of  the  inner  drawers,  and,  turning 
to  Antonio,  humbly  asked  — 

“ How  much  didst  thou  say  thou  desiredst  ? 

“ Eighty  ducats  1 ” replied  Antonio. 

“Ay!  Yes!  Quite  so!  Eight  hundred  duc- 
ats,’’ said  the  money  lender,  somewhat  dreamily. 

“No,  eighty!  ” corrected  Antonio.  To  himself, 
he  said,  “ Lazarus  is  stark  mad.” 
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Then  Lazarus  asked,  “ Wilt  thou  sell  it  ? 

“No,”  answered  the  baker,  “I  pledge  it,  and 
my  word,  against  thy  eighty  ducats.” 

“ Sell  it  and  I will  give  thee  a thousand  — two 
thousand,  good  Antonio  ! — three  thousand.” 

“ The  man  who  lent  it  to  me  said  it  was  price- 
less,” replied  the  baker. 

“ I will  give  thee  five  — yes,  six  thousand  ducats 
in  gold,  in  thine  own  hand.  Antonio  will  be  the 
richest  man  in  the  town.” 

But  the  baker  only  shook  his  head.  “It  is 
not  mine  to  sell,”  he  said.  “ Give  me  eighty 
ducats  and  a receipt  for  the  little  lizard.” 

“Yes,  yes!”  interrupted  Lazarus.  “Here  are 
thy  eighty  ducats  and  thy  receipt  for  the  little 
lizard.  Dost  thou  want  more?” 

“ No,  I have  enough,”  said  Antonio,  and  put- 
ting the  receipt  for  his  pledge  in  his  pocket, 
he  hastened  with  the  money  to  Peter  the  Miller, 
bought  the  flour,  and  ran  to  his  house. 

When  his  children  were  fed,  and  his  wife  once 
more  made  happy,  he  began  to  work  at  his 
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trade,  full  of  hope  and  gratitude.  He  thanked 
Him  who  had  made  bakers  and  hermits,  lizards 
and  money  lenders.  ‘‘Beyond  doubt,’’  thought 
he,  “Lazarus  was  smitten  with  madness.”  But 
;Vntonio  was  honest.  He  had  promised,  there- 
fore he  determined  that  he  would  redeem  the 
little  lizard. 

And  the  baker  prospered ; his  ovens  baked 
the  best  bread ; the  loaves  were  of  honest  weight ; 
his  custom  grew  rapidly.  No  pauper  ever  went 
away  hungry  from  his  bakery.  In  six  months 
Antonio  had  saved  eighty  ducats  and  the  interest. 

“ Now,  I will  pay  Lazarus,”  he  said,  and  he 
took  the  money  to  the  money  lender. 

“ Here  is  thy  money,  Lazarus,”  said  Antonio. 

“There  is  no  hurry,”  said  Lazarus,  walking 
away  as  if  Antonio  had  brought  ill  tidings. 
“ Thou  mayest  yet  need  it.  Keep  it  a year,  my 
friend.” 

“No,”  said  the  baker.  “I  must  return  the 
pledge  to  him  who  loaned  it  to  me.” 

Lazarus  looked  at  Antonio  and  said  in  a 
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shaken  voice,  “ Six  thousand  ducats  I offered 
before.  Seven  thousand  I will  give  thee  to-day. 

“It  is  not  mine  to  sell,’’  said  the  baker. 

“Seven  thousand  will  I give  thee,”  said  the 
money  lender. 

Antonio  only  shook  his  head. 

“ I will  give  thee  eight,  Antonio  — nine  — 
ten  thousand  ducats  in  good  gold.  Ten  — thou- 
sand ! ” 

But  Antonio  only  repeated  stubbornly,  “It  is 
not  mine  to  sell,  I tell  thee.” 

“ He  is  stark  mad,”  thought  Antonio.  “ For 
what  is  this  lizard  to  the  man?  It  must  be 
dead,  though  they  say  that  a lizard  can  live  a 
year  with  no  more  food  tlian  one  fly  and  a 
gulp  of  air.”  Then  he  said  shav])ly,  “ Lazarus, 
make  haste.  Give  it  to  me.  I must  return  it 
whence  it  came.” 

“And  where  may  that  be?”  asked  Lazarus, 
eagerly. 

“ It  concerns  thee  not,”  replied  Antonio,  and 
taking  the  package  from  the  money  lender’s  iin- 
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willing  liand,  he  once  more  walked  up  the  hill 
to  Anselm’s  grotto.  Again  lie  knocked  at  the 
entrance  to  the  hermit’s  cave. 

“In  God’s  name,  enter!”  said  a voice. 
Antonio  entered,  full  of  gratitude,  and  found 
the  holy  man  seated  at  his  stone,  i*eading. 
“ Praised  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  said  An- 
tonio. 

✓ 

“Throughout  the  ages,”  gravely  responded 
Anselm.  “What  is  thine  errand,  Antonio?” 

“ I have  here  the  lizard  which  thou  scavest 

o 

me  six  months  ago,”  replied  Antonio.  “My 
children  are  well,  my  wife  is  happy,  and  I am 
grateful  to  thee,  Anselm.” 

“Not  to  me,  but  to  Him,”  said  the  hermit, 
pointing  skyward. 

“To  Him,”  said  the  baker,  reverently,  “and 
also  to  thee  and  to  the  lizard.” 

Then  Antonio  told  the  story  of  how  he  went 
to  Lazarus ; how  the  money  lender  was  smitten 
with  a madness,  and  wanted  to  lend  him  much 
more  money  than  he  needed ; and  how  he  refused 
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to  take  more  than  the  eighty  ducats.  Here 
Antonio  paused. 

“Thou  wert  wise/’  was  all  the  hermit  said. 

Antonio  continued,  “He  offered  me  ten  thou- 
sand ducats  for  the  little  lizard.  But  it  was 
thine.” 

“It  is  not  mine,”  said  the  hermit,  solemnly. 
“It  is  God’s.  But  what  didst  thou  say  to  the 
money  lender’s  offer?” 

“I  refused  to  sell  the  lizard,”  said  Antonio, 
holding  forth  the  package.  “Here  it  is.” 

“Again  thou  Avert  Avise,”  said  Anselm. 

The  old  man  opened  the  package.  Antonio 
rubbed  his  eyes,  for  he  could  not  believe  Avhat 
he  saAV.  Instead  of  the  lizard  that  he  thought 
Avas  in  the  package,  he  saAv  a lizard  made  of 
emeralds,  Avith  legs  of  rubies  and  eyes  of  dia- 
monds. 

He  stared  Avide-mouthed  from  amazement. 
Noav  lie  understood  the  madness  of  the  money 
lender. 

Anselm  quietly  took  the  jewel  in  his  hand. 
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Then  lie  s[)oke  very  gently,  “Thanks,  Little 

• Brother.  In  God’s  name  go  thy  way  in  peace ! ” 

Then  he  placed  it  on  the  rocky  shelf  whence  he 

had  taken  it  six  months  before.  Immediately 

the  little  lizard  shook  its  head,  wriggled  its  tail, 

and  disappeared  in  a crevice  among  the  rocks. 

Antonio  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed.  But 

the  hermit  only  said,  “Go  in  peace,  Antonio! 

By  faith  wert  thou  saved.” 

— From  Edwin  Lefevre. 
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ORPHEUS  WITH  HIS  LUTE 


Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 

And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing : 

To  his  music,  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung ; as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  made  a lasting  spring. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 

Even  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads,,  and  then  lay  by. 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art. 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
Fall  asleep  or  hearing,  die. 

— William  Shakespeare. 
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From  “ King  Henry  VIII.” 


ARION  AND  THE  DOLPHIN 

There  was  a young  man  called  Periander  of 
Corinth,  who  set  sail,  one  day  in  the  olden  times, 
from  a port  in  the  south  of  Greece.  He  was 
bound  for  Miletus,  but  the  boat  was  caught  in 
a storm  and  was  carried  out  of  her  course  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Lesbos.  There  she  stayed  for 
several  days,  while  tlie  damage  caused  by  the 
storm  was  being  repaired.  Periander  landed,  and 
occupied  himself  in  wandering  about  the  island 
and  watching  the  inhabitants. 

In  his  wanderings  he  came  one  evening  upon 
a group  of  men  and  women,  whom  he  wished 
he  might  join.  They  liad  been  working  hard 
all  day,  gathering  tlie  grapes  and  ])ressing  them 
in  big,  wooden  vats,  to  produce  the  wine  for 
which  Lesbos  was  famous.  Now,  in  the  beauti- 
ful autumn  evening,  they  were  making  merry 
after  their  labors. 

No  wonder  Periander  stayed  to  watch  them, 


IN  THE  CENTRE  SAT  A BOY,  BLAYIN’Q  UPON  A LUTE. 
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for  they  made  a very  pretty  picture.  In  the 
centre  of  the  dancers  sat  a boy,  playing  upon 
a small  lute  with  seven  strings.  To  this  accom- 
paniment the  dancers  chanted  a song  in  praise 
of  the  vine.  Gradually  the  music  went  faster 
and  faster;  and  faster  and  faster  the  dancers 
sped  over  the  ground,  until  they  were  all  out 
of  breath,  and  lay  laughing  on  the  grass. 

Then,  as  the  boy  struck  another  chord,  all 
laughter  was  hushed,  and  he  began  to  sing.  It 
was  a simple,  plaintive  little  song,  but  there 
was  a magic  in  his  voice  which  held  them  all 
spellbound. 

As  the  last  note  died  away,  a sigh  came  from 
the  listeners.  Some  of  the  women  turned  away 
their  faces,  and  the  young  men  began  to  talk 
hastily,  as  if  to  hide  their  emotion. 

Periander  waited  until  the  group  broke  up. 
Then  he  stepped  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 

boy^s  shoulder.  The  boy  looked  up  with  a smile. 

« 

“What  is  your  name,  my  fair  minstrel?^’ 
asked  Periander. 
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“My  name  is  Arion,”  the  boy  answered 
promptly,  as  if  he  were  used  to  being  questioned.  « 
“ I come  from  Methymna  beyond  the  hills,  where 
I used  to  tend  goats.” 

He  told  Periander  that  his  mother  and  father 
died  before  he  could  remember,  and  that  he 
had  been  brought  up  by  an  old  goatherd ; until 
a travelling*  minstrel,  who  happened  one  day  to 
hear  him  singing  on  the  hills,  took  charge  of 
him  and  taught  him  to  play  the  lute. 

“ That  was  one  of  his  songs  I was  singing,” 
said  Arion.  “ He  always  liked  me  to  sing  his 
songs ; but  Avhen  I am  a man,  I shall  make  my 
own  songs,  and  sing  them  in  the  great  cities  over 
the  sea.” 

0 

“Ami  so  you  shall,”  said  Periander.  “Now, 
listen  to  me,  Arion ! Some  day,  perhaps,  I may 
be  a great  man,  able  to  help  you  to  become 
known  as  a great  singer.  Remember,  when  you 
have  need  of  a friend,  that  Periander  of  Corinth 
will  help  you,  if  he  can  ! ” 

When  he  departed,  Periander  left  some  money 
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witli  a wortliy  old  couple,  who  promised  to  look 
after  the  boy  and  to  see  that  he  wanted  for  noth- 
in tr 

After  some  years,  Periander  became  king  of 
Corinth.  One  day,  when  he  was  listening  to  one 
of  the  court  musicians,  something  in  the  music 
reminded  him  of  Arion. 

“By  Apollo!”  he  cried.  ‘'We  will  have  the 
little  Lesbian  at  court,  and  make  a famous  singer 
of  him.  Where  is  Glaucus  ? Ho  there  1 Bid 
Glaucus  attend  the  king!”  When  Glaucus  ap- 
peared, the  king  bade  him  take  a boat  and  sail 
for  Lesbos.  “ Thei*e  you  will  make  search  for  one 
Arion,  a singer,”  he  said,  “and  when  you  have 
found  him,  say,  ‘ Periander  of  Corinth  has  need 
of  his  friend  Arion.  ^ And  see  that  vou  bring 
him  safely  to  Corinth  ! ” 

Glaucus  did  as  he  Avas  bidden,  and  in  due 
time  found  Arion,  now  grown  into  a tall,  graceful 
youth.  Arion,  Avhen  he  heard  the  message,  con- 
sented to  accompany  Glaucus  to  Corinth,  Avhere 
he  Avas  greeted  with  great  kindness  by  Periander. 
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He  very  soon  became  a great  favorite,  for  lie  Avas 
ever  ready  to  sing  to  the  people,  avIio  idolized 
him  and  called  him  the  son  of  Apollo. 

His  fame  spread  as  far  as  Italy,  and  the  people 
tliere  asked  him  to  come  and  sing  to  them.  So 
he  went  to  Italy,  travelled  aliont  there  for  a long 
time,  and  made  a great  fortune.  But  at  last, 
growing  tired  of  his  wandering  life,  he  decided 
that  he  would  go  back  to  Corinth  in  the  ship 
Nausicaa. 

The  voyage  began  happily  enough ; but  the 
second  night  he  heard  the  captain  and  the  crew 
plan  to  throw  him  overboard,  and  to  divide  his 
money  among  themselves.  Arion  started  up  and 
implored  them  to  spare  his  life,  offering  to  hand 
over  all  his  Avealth.  His  entreaties  and  promises 
Avei*e  all  in  A^ain. 

“We  give  yon  a fair  choice,”  said  the  captain, 
brutally.  “ Either  leap  into  the  sea  at  once,  or 
kill  yourself  in  some  other  Avay.  If  yon  choose 
to  kill  yourself  here,  we  Avill  bury  you  decently 
on  shore.” 
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Arion  begged  them,  as  a last  favor,  to  let  him 
sing  once  more  before  he  died. 

“ That  we  will  not  refuse,”  the  captain  an- 
swered ; “ though,  if  you  think  to  move  us  by  your 
wailing,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  will  waste 
your  breath!” 

Arion  put  on  the  robes  in  which  he  used  to 
sing  in  the  temple  of  Apollo ; then  he  took  his 
lute  and  stepped  firmly  to  the  prow  of  the  vessel. 
There  he  sang  the  old  song,  which  he  had  sung 
in  the  Lesbian  vineyards  where  Periander  saw 
him  first. 

When  he  came  to  the  last  line  of  the  song, 
he  boldly  leaped  over  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

As  Arion  fell  into  the  sea,  the  water  seemed 
to  become  alive  beneath  him ; he  felt  it  lift- 
ing  him  up,  and  carrying  him  rapidly  away 
from  the  ship.  Then  he  discovered  that  he  was 
safe  and  sound,  seated  astride  a great,  black 
fish,  which  was  swimming  very  rapidly  on  the 
top  of  the  water. 

He  knew  it  must  be  a dolphin,  which  had 
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been  attracted  by  his  singing;  for  the  dol])hins, 
unlike  most  things  that  live  in  the  sea,  liave 
sharp  ears,  and  are  very  fond  of  music. 

Arion  began  to  sing,  and  sang  song  after  song. 
Whenever  he  stopped,  the  dolphin  ceased  from 
swimming ; and  when  Arion  began  again,  the  dol- 
phin bounded  through  the  water  with  great 
strokes  of  his  broad  tail.  A strange  sight  it 
must  have  been.  The  dolphin  went  straight 
across  the  open  sea  and  took  Arion  to  the  shores 
of  Greece,  from  whence  he  made  his  way  on  foot 
to  the  city  of  Corinth. 

Periander  was  overjoyed  to  see  Arion  once 
more,  and  when  he  marvelled  at  the  strange  cos- 
tume in  which  Arion  had  travelled,  Arion  related 
the  whole  story. 

Periander  listened  attentively.  When  the  story 
was  finished,  he  remarked  gravely,  “ Are  you 
then  so  little  satisfied  with  your  victories  over 
the  musicians,  Arion,  that  you  have  determined 
to  be  king  of  story-tellers  also?” 

“Does  your  Majesty  intend  to  throw  doubt  on 
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my  story  ? ’’  asked  Arion. 

'‘Far  be  it  from  me!”  answered  Periander. 
“ The  story  pleases  me  well,  and  if  you  will  tell  me 
another  such,  I will  take  pains  to  believe  that 
also.” 

“ Then  Zens  be  my  witness ! I will  find  means 
to  prove  it,”  cried  Arion. 

“ Have  I not  said  that  I do  not  doubt  ? ” asked 
Periander.  “Yet  I would  gladly  see  the  proof. 
I will  wager  my  crown  against  your  lute  upon  the 
issue ! ” 

“ So  be  it  1 ” said  Arion.  “ But  first  I must  ask 
your  Majesty  to  give  orders  that  none  may  speak 
of  my  return.  When  the  ship  Nausicaa  comes  to 
port,  let  the  seamen  be  dealt  with  as  I shall  ap- 
point.” 

The  king  assented,  laughing,  for  he  deemed  the 
tale  impossible.  After  some  days,  however,  it 
was  announced  that  the  ship  Nausicaa  was  in 
tlie  harbor.  Periander  summoned  the  captain 
and  all  the  crew  to  the  palace,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  had  brought  any  ncAvs  of  his  min- 
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strel,  Arion.  Tlie  captain  replied  that  Arion  was 
still  in  Italy,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and 
received  everywhere  with  great  honor.  One  of 
the  sailors  added  that  Arion  preferred  Italy  to 
Greece,  and  had  no  intention  of  returning  to 
Corinth. 

At  that  moment  a curtain  was  drawn,  disclos- 
ing Arion  with  his  lute,  just  as  the  sailors  had 
seen  him  last  in  the  prow  of  the  ship.  Suppos- 
ing that  they  beheld  his  spirit,  they  were  seized 
with  terror,  and  fell  at  the  king’s  feet,  confessing 
all  their  wickedness  and  begging  for  mercy. 

But  Periander  was  filled  with  indignation,  and 
turned  from  them  angrily.  Arion  urged  the  king 
to  be  merciful,  now  that  the  seamen  had  seen 
their  wickedness,  and  were  willing  to  make  res- 
titution. Periander,  however,  would  not  hear  of 
mercy. 

“ Your  compassion  bears  witness  to  your  noble 
spirit,  Arion,”  he  replied.  “But  these  men  have 
planned  a most  cruel  and  cowardly  murder,  and 
cruelly  shall  they  suffer  for  it.  Seize  these  men, 
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guards,  and  bind  them 

The  guards  came  forward  and  began  to  lead 
away  the  trembling  wretches. 

“ Stay!  cried  Arion.  ‘‘  It  is  I who  am  king. 
Did  not  your  Majesty  stake  your  crown  against 
my  lute,  and  can  the  royal  word  be  broken  ? 
Back,  guards!  I claim  my  wager!  ” 

Periander  could  not  refrain  from  laughter,  but 
confessed  himself  beaten  by  this  piece  of  strategy. 
“ The  wit  of  Arion,’’  he  said,  “ is  stronger  than 
the  tears  of  repentance.  Release  the  prisoners  ! ” 
“ That  being  so,”  said  Arion,  “ and  seeing  that  I 
am  more  at  home  with  the  lute,  I will  restore  the 
royal  crown  to  Periander.” 

— From  Herodotus. 
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AT  SEA 


A wet  sheet  and  a flowing  sea, 

A wind  that  follows  fast, 

And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While  like  the  eagle  free 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 
Old  England  on  the  lee. 

Oh,  for  a soft  and  gentle  wind  ! 

I heard  a fair  one  cry; 

But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze 
And  white  waves  heaving  liigh  ; 

And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  lads, 
The  good  ship  tight  and  free  : — 

The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There’s  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon. 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud; 

But  hark  the  music,  mariners ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud ; 

The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flashes  free, — 

While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is. 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

— Allan  Cunningham. 
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PROSPERO  AND  MIRANDA 

On  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  there 
lived,  many  hundred  years  ago,  an  old  man  named 
Prospero,  and  his  beautiful  daughter  Miranda. 
They  had  been  cast  upon  this  island  when  Mi- 
randa was  so  young  that  she  had  no  memory  of 
any  other  human  face  than  her  father’s,  and  they 
were  the  only  human  beings  on  the  whole  island. 

Their  home  was  in  a cave  hollowed  out  of  a 
rock.  It  was  divided  into  several  rooms,  one  of 
which  Prospero  called  his  study.  Here  Prospero 
kept  his  books,  which  treated  chiefly  of  magic, 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  found  very  useful. 

It  seems  that  this  was  not  ah  ordinary  island, 
for  the  whole  place  had  been  enchanted  by  a 
witch  called  Sycorax,  who  died  there  a short  time 
before  Prospero  arrived.  This  cruel  witch  had 
imprisoned  many  good  spirits  in  the  trunks  of 
large  trees,  because  they  had  refused  to  obey  her 
wicked  commands.  By  his  magical  art,  Prospero 
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had  released  these  gentle  spirits  from  their  dark 
prisons;  and  ever  afterwards  they  were  obedient 
to  his  will. 

Among  these  released  spirits  was  one  called 
Ariel.  He  was  a lively  little  sprite,  who  enjoyed 
carrying  out  Prosperous  commands  quickly  and 
skilfully.  Though  he  was  not  mischievous,  he 
did  take  pleasure  in  tormenting  an  ugly  monster 
called  Caliban,  the  son  of  the  old  witch  Sycorax, 
who  had  tormented  him. 

Prospero  had  found  this  Caliban  in  the  woods, 
a strange  creature,  with  a misshapen  form,  more 
like  an  ape  than  like  a human  being.  Still  he 
had  taken  Caliban  home  to  his  cave  in  the  rock, 
had  taught  him  to  speak,  and  had  tried  to  be  very 
kind  to  him.  But  the  monster  was  ungrateful, 
would  not  learn  anything  good  or  useful,  and 
finally  Prospero  was  obliged  to  turn  him  out. 
Then  Caliban  was  required  to  do  the  fishing,  to 
fetch  the  wood  and  the  water,  to  make  the  fires, 
and  to  do  other  kinds  of  hard  work.  Ariel  had 
charge  of  compelling  him  to  do  these  services. 
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Caliban  was  lazy.  He  hated  to  work,  and  he 
hated  Pi*ospero,  who  knew  so  much  more  than  he 
did.  He  wanted  the  island  to  liimself ; wanted  to 
lie  all  day  in  the  sun  and  watch  the  clouds  and 
the  insects.  So  he  would  neglect  his  work ; and 
then  Ariel  (who  was  invisible  to  all  eyes  but 
Prosperous)  would  come  and  pinch  him,  or  tumble 
him  down  in  the  mire. 

Sometimes  Ariel  would  show  himself  to  Caliban 
in  the  likeness  of  an  ape,  and  make  mouths  at 
him.  Then,  swiftly  changing  himself  into  the 
likeness  of  a hedgehog,  he  would  lie  tumbling  in 
the  way  of  Caliban,  who  feared  that  the  sharp 
quills  of  the  hedgehog  would  prick  his  bare  feet. 
With  a great  variety  of  tricks,  Ai’iel  would  torment 
him  whenever  Caliban  neglected  the  work  which 
Prospero  had  commanded  him  to  do. 

After  Prospero  and  Miranda  had  lived  alone  on 
the  island  for  many  years,  there  came  one  day  a 
violent  storm.  It  was  not  just  an  ordinaiy  tem- 
pest, but  a terrible  magic  storm ; for  Prospero 
had  ordered  Ariel  and  a host  of  other  powerful 
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spirits  to  raise  the  worst  storm  tlrey  could  make, 
through  their  command  of  the  winds  and  the 
waves.  In  the  midst  of  this  storm  he  showed  his 
daugliter  a tine  large  sliip  struggling  with  the  wild 
sea  waves  that  every  moment  threatened  to  swal- 
low it  up.  The  ship,  he  told  her,  was  full  of 
human  beings  like  themselves. 

“ 0 my  dear  father,”  cried  she,  “if  by  your  art 
you  have  raised  tliis  dreadful  storm,  have  pity ! 
See,  the  vessel  will  be  dashed  to  pieces  ! Poor 
souls,  they  will  all  perish ! If  I had  the  power, 
I would  sink  the  sea  within  the  earth,  rather  than 
let  the  good  ship  be  destroyed,  and  all  the  noble 
souls  within  her.” 

1. 

“Be  not  amazed,  my  daughter,”  said  Prospero. 
“ There  is  no  harm  done.  I have  ordered  all  so 
safely  that  no  person  in  the  ship  shall  receive  any 
hurt.  What  I have  done  has  been  done  in  care 
of  you,  my  dear  one.  You  are  ignorant  of  who 
you  are,  and  of  whence  we  came.  You  know  no 
more  of  me  than  that  I am  your  father,  and  live 
in  this  poor  cave  on  this  lonely  island.  Can  you 
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remember  a time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell? 
I do  not  think  you  can,  for  you  were  not  then 
three  years  old.” 

‘‘  Certainly,  sir,  I can,”  replied  Miranda. 

“What  can  you  remember,  my  child?”  asked 
Prospero.  “What  other  house  or  person?” 

Miranda  said,  “ It  seems  to  me  more  like  a 
dream  than  like  remembering  the  past.  Had  I 
not  once  four  or  five  women  who  attended  upon 
me  ? ” 

Prospero  answered,  “ You  had,  and  more.  How 
is  it  that  this  still  lives  in  your  mind?  Do  you 
also  remember  how  you  came  here?  ” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Miranda,  “I  remember  nothing 
more.” 

“ Then  the  time  has  come,”  her  father  said, 
“ when  you  must  hear  the  story.  Twelve  years 
ago,  Miranda,  I was  duke  of  Milan,  and  you  were 
a princess  and  my  only  heir.  I had  a younger 
brother,  Antonio,  whom,  next  to  you,  I loved  most 
dearly.  I trusted  him  to  represent  me.  He  was 
so  skilful  in  governing  the  state  that,  gradually, 
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I neglected  worldly  affairs,  and  buried  myself 
among  the  books  that  I loved.  My  brother  being 
thus  in  possession  of  my  power  began  to  think 
of  himself  as  the  duke.  The  opportunity  I gave 
him  of  making  himself  popular  among  my  sub- 
jects awakened  a bad  nature  in  him;  his  ambi- 
tion grew;  he  began  to  dream  of  depriving  me 
of  my  dukedom.  This  he  soon  did  with  the  aid 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  a powerful  prince,  wlio 
was  my  enemy.  One  dark  night  they  took  me 
from  my  palace,  me  and  my  crying  child,  and 
liurried  us  out  of  the  city.” 

“Wherefore,”  asked  Miranda,  “did  tliey  not 
destroy  us?” 

“My  child,”  answered  her  father,  “they  did 
not  dare,  so  dear  was  the  love  that  my  people 
bore  me.  They  carried  us  on  board  a ship,  and 
wlien  we  were  some  leagues  out  at  sea,  forced 
us  into  a little  old  boat,  without  tackle,  sail  or 
mast.  There  they  left  us,  as  they  thought,  to 
perish.  But  a noble  lord  of  my  court,  named 
Gonzalo,  had  privately  placed  in  the  boat  water, 
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food,  clotlies  and  some  books  tliat  I prize  above 
my  dukedom/^ 

“ 0 my  father,’^  said  Miranda,  “ wliat  a ti'ouble 
must  I have  been  to  yon  then ! ’’ 

“No,  my  love,”  said  Prospero,  “you  were  a 
little  cherub  that  did  preserve  me.  Your  inno- 
cent smiles  made  me  bear  up  against  my  mis- 
fortunes. Our  food  lasted  till  we  landed  on  tliis 
desert  island.  Since  then  I have  enjoyed  being 
your  schoolmaster,  Miranda,  and  you  have  prof- 
ited well  by  my  instructions.” 

“ Heaven  thank  you,  dear  father,”  said  Miranda. 
“ Now  pray  tell  me,  sir,  your  reason  for  raising 
this  sea-storrn.” 

‘(Know  then,”  replied  her  father,  “that  by 
means  of  this  storm  my  enemies,  the  king  of 
Naples  and  my  cruel  brother,  are  cast  ashore 
upon  this  island.” 

Just  then  Ariel  presented  himself  before  his 
master  to  give  an  account  of  the  tempest,  and 
to  tell  what  had  been  done  with  the  ship’s  com- 
pany. So  Prospero  gently  touched  his  daughter 
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with  his  magic  wand,  and  she  fell  fast  asleep. 
To  Miranda  the  spirits  were  always  invisible, 
but  Prospero  did  not  choose  to  have  her  hear 
him  talking  with  Ariel,  as  it  would  have 
seemed  to  her  that  he  was  talking  with  the 
empty  air. 

“Well,  my  brave  spirit,”  said  Prospero  to 
Ariel,  “how  have  you  performed  your  task?” 
Ariel  gave  a lively  description  of  the  storm, 
and  of  the  terror  of  the  mariners.  He  told  Pros- 
pero that  the  king’s  son,  Ferdinand,  was  the  first 
to  leap  into  the  sea,  and  that  the  king  thought  he 
saw  his  dear  son  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  and 
lost. 

“But  he  is  safe,”  said  Ariel,  “in  a corner  of 
the  isle.  He  is  sitting  with  his  arms  folded, 
sadly  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  father,  for  he 
thinks  his  father  was  drowned.  Not  a hair  of 
Ferdinand’s  head  is  injured,  and  his  garments, 
though  drenched,  look  fresher  than  before.” 
“That’s  my  delicate  Ariel,”  said  Prospero. 
“ Bring  him  hither.  My  daughter  must  see  this 
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young  prince.  Where  is  the  king,  and  where  is 
iny  brother?  ’’ 

“I  left  them,”  answered  Ariel,  “searching  for 
Ferdinand,  whom  they  have  little  hopes  of  find- 
ing, because  they  think  they  saw  him  perish. 
Of  the  ship’s  crew,  all  are  saved ; and  the  ship, 
though  invisible  to  them,  is  safe  in  the  harbor. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  have  all  met  again  and 
are  sailing  the  Mediterranean.  They  tliink  they 
saw  the  king’s  ship  wrecked  and  the  great 
king  perish. 

“Ariel,”  said  Prospero,  “your  charge  is  faith- 
fully performed,  but  there  is  more  work  to  do.” 

“Is  there  more  toil!”  exclaimed  Ariel.  “Let 
me  remind  you,  master,  that  you  have  promised 
me  my  liberty.  Eemember,  I pray,  that  I have 
done  you  worthy  service,  told  you  no  lies,  made 
no  mistakes,  and  served  you  without  grudge  or 
grumbling.” 

“Do  you  forget,”  asked  Prospero,  “from  what 
a torment  I freed  you  ? ” 

“No,”  said  Ariel. 
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“You  do ! You  think  it  much  to  tread  the 
ooze  of  the  salt  deep,  and  to  run  iijjon  the  sharp 
wind  of  the  north,  for  me ! ’’ 

“I  do  not,  sir.’’ 

“ I say  you  do ! Have  you  forgotten  the  foul 
witch  Sycorax,  bent  double  with  age  and  envy?  ” 

“No,  sir,”  answered  Ariel. 

“Yes,  you  have!  Where  was  she  born? 
Speak  I Tell  me  ! ” exclaimed  Prospero. 

“ Sir,  in  Algiers.” 

“Oh,  was  she  so?  I must  once  a month 
recount  what  you  have  been,  for  you  forget. 
This  witch  was  banished  from  Algiers  on  account 
of  her  mischief.  Is  not  this  true  ? ” 

“Ay,  sir!” 

“You  were  her  servant;  and  because  you 
were  a spirit  too  delicate  to  carry  out  her 
wicked  commands,  she  shut  you  up  in  the 
cloven  trunk  of  a pine  tree.  You  had  been 
there  twelve  years  when  I found  you  groaning 
as  fast  as  a mill  wheel.  Was  it  not  my  art 
that  made  the  pine  tree  open  and  let  you  out?” 
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“I  thank  you,  master.” 

“ If  you  murmur  again,  1 will  rend  an  oak, 
and  peg  you  inside  till  you  have  howled  away 
another  twelve  winters.” 

“Pardon,  master,”  said  Ariel;  “I  will  obey 
your  commands.” 

“Do  so,”  answered  Prospero,  “and  after  two 
days  I will  set  yon  free.” 

He  then  gave  orders,  and  away  went  Ariel, 
swift  and  invisible  as  the  wind.  First  he  went 
to  where  he  had  left  Ferdinand,  and  he  found 
the  king’s  son  still  mourning  for  his  father. 

“ Oh,  my  young  gentleman,”  thoiight  Ariel, 
when  he  saw  him,  “ I will  soon  move  yon. 
You  must  be  brought  to  the  Lady  Miranda.” 
So  Ariel  began  to  sing  — 

“Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

But  doth  suffer  a sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

Hark!  Now  I hear  them  — Ding-dong,  bell.*” 


HE  FOLLOWED  THE  SOUND  OF  ARIEL’S  VOICE. 
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This  strange  song  roused  the  prince,  and  in 
amazement  he  followed  the  sound  of  Ariel’s 
voice,  till  it  led  him  to  the  place  where  Pros- 
pero  and  Miranda  were  sitting  under  the  shade 
of  a larae  tree. 

cr 

“Miranda,”  said  Prospero,  pointing  to  Ferdi- 
nand,  “ look  over  there  and  tell  me  what  vou 
see.” 

“ Oh,  father ! ” cried  Miranda  in  surprise. 
“ What  is  that  ? A spirit  ? How  it  looks 
about!  Is  it  not  a spirit,  fathej*?” 

“No,  child,”  answered  her  father,  gently,  for 
he  remembered  that  she  had  never  seen  a young 
man  before.  “ It  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  has  senses 
such  as  we  have.  This  is  a young  man  that  you 
see.  He  was  in  the  ship,  and  is  now  wandering 
about  to  find  his  lost  companions.  He  is  some- 
what changed  by  grief,  or  you  might  call  him  a 
handsome  person.” 

Miranda  had  supposed  that  all  men  had  grave 
faces  and  gray  beards  like  her  father.  So  she 
was  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  this  beau- 
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tiful  young  prince.  Ferdinand  thought  he  was 
on  an  enchanted  island  and  that  Miranda  was 
the  goddess  of  the  place.  So  he  began  to  ad- 
dress her  as  a goddess. 

She  timidly  answered  that  she  was  no  god- 
dess, but  a simple  maid.  Just  then  Prospero 
broke  in.  He  was  well  pleased  to  find  that 
they  admired  each  other,  but,  to  try  Ferdinand, 
he  resolved  to  throw  some  difficulties  in  their 
way.  Therefore,  advancing,  he  addressed  the 
prince  sternly,  saying,  “ You  have  put  yourself 
upon  this  island  as  a spy,  to  win  it  from  me, 
the  lord  of  it.’^ 

“ No,  as  I am  a man,  I have  not,’'  answered 
Ferdinand. 

“ Follow  me,”  said  Prospero.  “ I will  tie  your 
neck  and  feet  together;  you  shall  drink  sea 
water;  shellfish,  withered  roots  and  husks  of 
acorns  shall  be  your  food.” 

“No,”  declared  Ferdinand,  “ I will  resist  such 
entertainment  till  I see  a more  powerful  enemy.” 

Thereupon  Ferdinand  drew  his  sword,  but 
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so  HE  BEGAN  TO  ADDRESS  HER  AS  A GODDESS. 


Prospero,  waving  his  magic  wand,  fixed  the 
})rince  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  so  that  he 
had  no  power  to  move. 

Miranda  hung  upon  her  father,  saying,  ‘‘  Why 
are  you  so  ungentle?  Have  pity,  sir!  I will 
he  his  surety.  This  is  the  third  man  I ever 
saw,  and  to  me  he  seems  a true  one.” 

Silence  ! ” said  the  father.  “ One  word  more 
will  make  me  chide  you,  girl.  What ! You  think 
there  are  no  more  such  men,  having  seen  only 
him  and  Caliban.  I tell  you,  foolish  girl,  most 
men  as  far  excel  this  one  as  he  does  Caliban.” 

“ Come  on,  young  man,”  said  Prospero  to  the 
prince.  “You  have  no  power  to  disobey  me.” 

“I  have  not,  indeed,”  answered  Ferdinand. 
Not  knowing  that  he  was  deprived  of  all  power 
of  resistance  by  magic,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
himself  compelled  to  follow  Prospero. 

Ferdinand  was  put  into  a cell,  but  later  Pros- 
pero took  his  prisoner  out  and  set  him  to  piling 
up  logs  in  front  of  the  cave  that  was  their  home. 
He  took  good  care  to  let  his  daughter  know  that 
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Ferdinand  must  do  this  hard  labor,  and  left  them 
together. 

Kings’  sons  are  not  used  to  piling  iii)  heavy 
logs  of  wood;  and  Miranda  found  that  Ferdinand 
was  almost  exhausted  with  this  work.  ‘‘Alas,” 
said  she,  “do  not  work  so  hard!  Pray,  rest 
yourself!  ” 

“Oh,  my  dear  lady,”  said  Ferdinand,  “I  dare 
not ! I must  finish  my  task  before  I take  my 
rest.” 

“If  you  will  sit  down,”  said  Miranda,  “I  will 
carry  your  logs  for  you.” 

But  to  this  Ferdinand  would  by  no  means 
agree.  Instead  of  a help,  Miranda  became  a hin- 
drance, for  they  began  to  talk,  and  the  work  of 
log-carrying  went  on  so  slowly  tliat  Prospero 
would  have  been  very  angry  if  he  had  really 
wanted  the  logs  piled.  But  he  had  set  Ferdi- 
nand at  this  task  merely  as  a trial. 

Instead  of  being  in  his  study,  as  Miranda 
thought,  Prospero  was  standing  near  them ; but 
he  had  made  himself  invisible.  He  was  glad  to 
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see  that  Ferdinand  thonglit  Miranda  the  most 
beautifnl  woman  in  all  the  world ; and  he  smiled 
with  satisfaction  Avhen  Ferdinand,  in  a fine  long 
speech,  told  Miranda  that  he  was  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  and  that  she  should  be  his  queen. 

Miranda  was  so  delighted  with  Ferdinand  that, 
without  waiting  for  her  father’s  consent,  she  told 
him  she  would  be  his  wife.  Later  Prospero 
called  them  to  him,  and,  instead  of  censuring 
them,  said,  “ Ferdinand,  if  I have  too  severely 
used  you,  I will  make  you  rich  amends  by 
giving  you  my  daughter.” 

Prospero  now  left  them  to  sit  down  and  talk 
together  till  he  returned ; then  he  called  his 
spirit  Ariel,  who  quickly  appeared  before  him, 
eager  to  relate  what  he  had  done  with  Prospero’ s 
brotlier,  Antonio,  and  the  king  of  Naples. 

Ariel  said  lie  had  left  them  almost  out  of 
their  senses  with  fear  at  the  strange  things  he 
had  caused  them  to  see  and  hear.  When  they 
were  tired  with  wandering  about,  and  famished 
for  want  of  food,  he  suddenly  set  before  them 
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a delicious  banquet ; then  just  as  they  were 
going  to  eat,  he  appeared  visible  before  them 
in  the  shape  of  a disgusting  monster  with  wings, 
and  the  feast  vanished. 

Then  to  their  utter  amazement  he  spoke  to 
them,  in  the  person  of  the  monster,  about  their 
cruelty  in  driving  Prospero  out  of  his  dukedom 
and  leaving  him  and  his  infant  daughter  to 
perish  in  the  sea;  saying  that  for  this  reason 
they  were  now  suffering.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  they  saw  how  evil  their  deeds  had  been, 
and  they  repented  of  the  injustice  they  had  done 
to  Prospero.  Ariel  told  his  master  that  he  felt 
certain  their  repentance  was  sincere,  and  that 
he, ' though  a spirit,  could  not  but  pity  them. 

‘‘Then  bring  them  hither,  Ariel, said  Pros- 
pero. “ If  you,  who  are  not  human,  feel  for  their 
distress,  shall  not  I,  who  am  a human  being  like 
themselves,  be  more  kindly  to  them?  Bring 
them  quickly,  my  dainty  Ariel.” 

Ariel  soon  returned  with  the  king,  Antonio 
and  old  Gonzalo.  They  followed  him,  wondering 
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at  the  wild  music  the  invisible  Ariel  played  to 
draw  them  on  to  his  master’s  presence.  This 
Gonzalo  was  the  same  nobleman  who  had  so 
kindly  provided  Prospero  with  water  and  food 
and  books,  when  his  Avicked  brother  Antonio 
left  him  to  perish  in  an  open  boat  in  the  sea. 

Grief  and  terror  had  so  stupefied  the  senses 
of  the  three  men  that  they  did  not  know  Pros- 
pero. He  first  spoke  to  the  good  old  Gonzalo, 
whom  he  called  the  preserver  of  his  life.  Tlien 
he  put  on  his  robes  of  state,  and  made  himself 
known  to  his  brother  and  to  the  king  as  the 
wronged  duke. 

Antonio,  with  true  penitence,  begged  his 
brother’s  forgiveness,  and  the  king  said  lie  Avas 
sincerely  sorry  for  the  injustice  done  by  them 
both.  Prospero  forgave  them,  and  they  promised 
to  give  his  dukedom  back  to  him. 

Then  Prospero  said  to  the  king,  “ I have  a 
gift  in  store  for  you,  too.”  Opening  a door,  lie 
shoAved  to  the  king  his  son  Ferdinand  playing 
at  chess  Avith  Miranda.  Nothing  could  exceed 
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FERDINAND  PLAYING  AT  CHESS  WITH  MIRANDA. 
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the  joy  of  the  father  and  the  son  at  this  unex- 
pected meeting,  for  each  had  thought  the  other 
drowned  in  the  storm. 

Miranda  was  not  less  surprised  at  seeing  so 
many  people  on  the  island  where,  for  so  many 
years,  she  had  been  alone  with  her  father. 

“ 0 wonder  ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ What  noble 
creatures  these  are ! It  must  surely  be  a brave 
world  that  has  such  people  in  it!’’ 

The  king  of  Naples  was  as  much  astonished 
at  the  beauty  and  graces  of  the  young  Miranda 
as  his  son  had  been.  “Who  is  this  maid?” 
asked  he.  “ She  seems  to  be  the  goddess  that 
parted  us,  and  now  has  brought  us  together 
again.” 

“No,  sir,”  answered  Ferdinand,  smiling  to 
find  that  his  father  had  fallen  into  the  mistake 
that  he  made  when  he  first  saw  Miranda.  “ She 
is  no  goddess ; she  is  a mortal.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Prospero,  the  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
who  gave  me  a second  life.  I chose  her  for  my 
wife  when  I could  not  ask  for  your  consent,  think- 
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ing  you  were  not  alive/’ 

“Then  I must  be  her  father,”  said  the  king; 
“ and  one  of  these  days  she  shall  reign  with  you, 
as  queen  of  Naples.” 

Prospero  had  more  good  news  for  them.  He 
told  them  that  their  ship  was  safe  in  the  har- 
bor, with  the  sailors  all  on  board ; and  that  he 
and  his  daughter  would  accompany  them  home 
the  next  morning. 

“ In  the  meantime,”  said  he,  “partake  of  such 
refreshments  as  my  poor  cave  affords ; and  for 
your  evening’s  entertainment  I will  relate  the 
history  of  my  life  from  my  first  landing  on  this 
desert  island.” 

He  then  called  for  Caliban  to  prepare  some 
food,  and  to  set  the  cave  in  order.  The  company 
were  astonished  at  the  uncouth  form  and  savage 
appearance  of  this  ugly,  half-human  monster, 
the  only  attendant  Prospero  had  to  wait  upon 
him. 

Before  Prospero  left  the  island,  he  set  Ariel 
free,  to  the  great  joy  of  that  lively  little  spirit 


who  longed  to  wander  uncontrolled,  like  a wild 
bird.  His  last  command  to  Ariel  was  to  watch 
over  the  ship  in  which  they  were  all  to  set  sail 
together,  to  calm  the  seas  and  to  send  prospering 
gales  so  that  they  might  sail  fast  enough  to  catch 
the  royal  fleet.  Off  Ariel  flew  to  do  this  final 
task,  singing  his  favorite  song  — 

“ Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 

In  a cowslip’s  bell  I lie;  ^ 

There  I couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat’s  back  I do  fly 
After  summer  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily  shall  I live  now 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.” 

o o 

— Based  on  Shakespeare’s  “The  Tempest.” 
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HUNTING  SONG 


Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

On  tlie  inonntain  dawns  the  day. 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting  spear 
Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 
Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling. 
Merrily,  merrily,  niingle  they. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.” 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming, 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming : 

And  foresters  have  busy  been. 

To  track  the  buck  in  thickest  green  : 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lav, 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.” 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

To  the  greenwood  haste  away ; 

We  can  show  you  where  he  lies, 

Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size ; 


We  can  show  the  marks  he  made, 

When  ’gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed ; 

Yon  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.” 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay, 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! ” 

Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 

Run  a course  as  well  as  we ; 

Time,  stern  huntsman ! who  can  balk, 

Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk ; 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WESTERN  MEN 

A good  sword  and  a trusty  hand ! 

A merry  heart  and  true ! 

King  James’s  men  shall  understand 
What  Cornish  lads  can  do. 

And  have  they  fixed  the  where  and  when  ? 

And  shall  Trelawny  die? 

Here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why ! 
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Out  spake  their  captain  brave  and  bold, 

A merry  wight  was  be : 

If  London  Tower  were  Michael’s  bold, 

We’ll  set  Trelawny  free  ! 

We’ll  cross  the  Tamar,  land  to  land. 

The  Severn  is  no  stay. 

With  ^ one  and  all,’  and  band  in  band. 

And  who  shall  bid  us  nay  ? 

‘^And  when  we  come  to  London  Wall, 

A pleasant  sight  to  view, 

Come  forth  ! Come  forth,  ye  cowards  all, 
Here’s  men  as  good  as  you ! 

Trelawny  he’s  in  keep  and  hold, 

Trelawny  he  may  die  ; 

But,  here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  bold 
Will  know  the  reason  why  ! ” 

— lloBEKT  Stephen  Hawker. 
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THE  GOODMAN  OF  BALLENGIECH 

James  the  Fifth  had  a custom  of  going  about 
the  country  disguised  as  a private  person,  in  oi*der 
that  he  might  hear  complaints  which  might  other- 
wise not  reach  liis  ears. 

When  James  travelled  in  disguise,  he  used  a 
name  which  was  known  only  to  some  of  his  prin- 
cipal nobility  and  attendants.  He  was  called  the 
Goodman  (the  tenant,  that  is)  of  Ballengiech. 
Ballengiech  is  a steep  pass  which  leads  down 
behind  the  castle  of  Stirling. 

Once  upon  a time,  King  James,  being  alone  and 
in  disguise,  fell  into  a quarrel  with  some  gypsies 
or  other  vagrants,  and  was  assaulted  bv  four  or 
five  of  them.  This  happened  to  be  very  near  the 
Bridge  of  Cramond;  so  the  king  got  on  the 
bridge,  which,  as  it  was  high  and  narrow,  enabled 
him  to  defend  himself  with  his  sword  against 
the  number  of  persons  by  whom  he  was  at- 
tacked. 
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THE  KING  GOT  ON  THE  BRIDGE  TO  DEFEND  HIMSELF. 
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There  was  a poor  man  threshing  corn  in  a barn 
near  by,  who  came  out  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the 
scuffle,  and  seeing  one  man  defending  himself 
against  numbers,  gallantly  took  the  king’s  part 
with  his  flail,  to  such  good  purpose  that  the 
gypsies  were  obliged  to  fly.  The  countryman  then 
took  the  man  into  the  barn,  brought  him  a towel 
and  water  to  wash  the  blood  from  his  face  and 
hands,  and  finally  walked  with  him  a little  dis- 
tance toward  Edinburgh,  in  case  he  should  again 
be  attacked. 

On  the  way,  the  king  asked  his  companion 
what  and  who  he  was.  The  laborer  answered  that 
his  name  was  John  Howieson,  and  that  he  was  a 
bondsman  on  the  farm  of  Braehead,  near  Cramond, 

s 

which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  James 
then  asked  the  poor  man  if  there  was  any  wish  in 
the  world  which  he  would  particularly  desire 
should  be  gratified;  and  honest  John  confessed 
that  he  should  think  himself  the  happiest  man  in 
Scotland  were  he  but  proprietor  of  the  farm  on 
which  he  wrought  as  laborer.  He  then  asked  the 
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king  who  lie  was,  and  James  replied,  as  usual,  that 
he  was  the  Goodman  of  Ballengiech,  a poor  man 
who  had  a small  appointment  about  the  palace; 
but  he  added  that,  if  John  Howieson  would  come 
to  see  him  on  the  next  Sunday,  he  would  endeavor 
to  repay  his  manful  assistance  and,  at  least,  give 
him  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  royal  apartments. 

John  put  on  his  best  clothes,  as  you  may 
suppose,  and,  appearing  at  a postern  gate  of 
the  palace,  inquired  for  the  Goodman  of  Ballen- 
giech. The  king  had  given  orders  that  he  should 
be  admitted ; and  John  found  his  friend,  the 
goodman,  in  the  same  disguise  which  he  had 
formerly  worn.  The  king,  still  preserving  the 
character  of  an  inferior  officer  of  the  household, 
conducted  John  Howieson  from  one  apartment 
of  the  palace  to  another,  and  was  amused  with 
his  wonder  and  his  remarks. 

At  length  James  asked  the  visitor  if  he  should 
like  to  see  the  king;  to  which  John  answered 
that  nothing  would  delight  him  so  much,  if  he 
could  do  so  without  giving  offence.  The  Good- 
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man  of  Balleiigiecli,  of  course,  undertook  that 
the  king  would  not  he  angry.  “But,”  said 
John,  “how  am  I to  know  his  grace  from  the 
nobles  who  will  be  all  about  him?”  — “Easily,” 
replied  his  companion;  “all  the  others  will  be 
uncovered  — tlie  king  alone  will  Avear  his  hat.” 

So  speaking.  King  James  introduced  the 
countryman  into  a great  hall,  Avhich  Avas  filled  by 
the  nobility  and  officers  of  the  croAvn.  John 
Avas  a little  frightened  and  dreAV  close  to  his 
attendant,  but  Avas  still  unable  to  distinguish 
the  king.  “I  told  you  that  "you  should 
knoAV  him  by  his  Avearing  his  hat,”  said  his 
conductor.  — “Then,”  said  John,  after  he  had 
again  looked  around  the  room,  “ it  must  be 
either  you  or  me,  for  all  but  us  tAvo  are  bare- 
headed.” 

The  king  laughed  at  John’s  fancy ; and,  that 
tlie  good  yeoman  might  have  occasion  for  mirth 
also,  he  made  liini  a present  of  the  farm  at  Brae- 
head,  Avhich  he  had  Avished  so  much  to  possess. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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SOLOMON  AND  THE  BEES 

When  Solomon  was  reigning  in  his  glory, 

Unto  his  throne  the  queen  of  Slieba  came  — 

So  in  the  Talmud  you  may  read  the  story  — 

Drawn  by  the  magic  of  the  monarch’s  fame, 

To  see  the  splendors  of  his  court,  and  bring 
Some  fitting  tribute  to  the  mighty  king. 

Nor  this  alone : much  had  her  highness  heard 

What  flowers  of  learning  graced  the  royal  speech ; 
What  gems  of  wisdom  dropped  with  every  word ; 

What  wholesome  lessons  he  was  wont  to  teach 
In  pleasing  proverbs ; and  she  wished,  in  sooth, 

To  know  if  rumor  spoke  the  simple  truth. 

Besides,  the  queen  had  heard  (which  piqued  her  most) 
Plow  through  the  deepest  riddles  he  could  spy ; 

How  all  the  curious  arts  that  women  boast 
Were  quite  transparent  to  his  piercing  eye ; 

And  so  the  queen  had  come  — a royal  guest  — 

To  put  the  sage’s  cunning  to  the  test. 

And  straight  she  held  before  the  monarch’s  view, 

In  either  hand  a radiant  wreath  of  flowers; 
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The  one,  bedecked  with  every  charming  hue, 

Was  newly  culled  from  nature’s  choicest  bowers; 
The  other,  no  less  fair  in  every  part, 

Was  the  rare  product  of  divinest  art. 

■ 

Which  is  the  true  and  which  the  false  ? ” she  said. 
Great  Solomon  was  silent.  All  amazed. 

Each  wondering  courtier  shook  his  puzzled  head; 

While  at  the  garlands  long  the  monarch  gazed, 

As  one  who  sees  a miracle,  and  fain. 

For  very  rapture,  ne’er  would  speak  again. 

Which  is  the  true  ? ” once  more  the  woman  asked. 
Pleased  at  the  fond  amazement  of  the  king ; 

“ So  wise  a head  should  not  be  hardly  tasked. 

Most  learned  liege,  with  such  a trivial  thing ! ” 
But  still  the  sage  was  silent;  it  was  plain 
A deepening  doubt  perplexed  the  royal  brain. 

While  thus  he  pondered,  presently  he  sees. 

Hard  by  the  casement  — so  the  story  goes  — 

A little  band  of  busy,  bustling  bees. 

Hunting  for  honey  in  a withered  rose. 

The  monarch  smiled,  and  raised  his  royal  head; 

“ Open  the  window ! ” that  was  all  he  said. 
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The  window  opened  at  the  king’s  coinmand; 

Within  the  rooms  the  eager  insects  flew, 

And  sought  the  flowers  in  Sheba’s  dexter  hand ! 

And  so  the  king  and  all  the  courtiers  knew 
That  wreath  was  nature’s ; and  the  baifled  queen 
Returned  to  tell  the  wonders  she  had  seen. 

My  story  teaches  (every  tale  should  bear 
A fitting  moral)  that  the  wise  may  find 
In  trifles  light  as  atoms  of  the  air 

Some  useful  lesson  to  enrich  the  mind  — 

Some  truth  designed  to  profit  or  to  please  — 

As  Israel’s  king  learned  wisdom  from  the  bees. 

— John  G.  Saxe. 
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A BOY’S  FRIENDSHIP 

Part  One 

“ Get  out  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  road,”  called  Sally 
Watkins,  from  her  house  door. 

My  father  and  I both  glanced  around.  The 
lad  addressed  was  ragged,  muddy,  and  miserable. 

“Thee  need  not  go  out  into  the  wet,  my  lad. 
Keep  close  to  the  wall,  and  there  will  be  shelter 
enough  both  for  us  and  thee,”  said  my  father; 
as  he  pulled  my  little  hand-carriage  into  the 
alley,  under  cover  from  the  pelting  rain.  The 
lad,  with  a grateful  look,  put  out  a hand  like- 
wise and  pushed  me  farther  in.  A strong  hand 
it  was ; roughened  and  browned  with  labor, 
though  he  was  scarcely  as  old  as  I.  Wliat  would 
I not  have  given  to  have  been  so  stalwart  and 
so  tall ! 

“The  rain  will  be  over  soon,”  I said;  but 
doubted  if  he  heard  me.  What  could  he  be 

thinking  of  so  intently? 
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I do  not  suppose  niy  father  gave  a second 
glance  or  thought  to  the  boy,  whom,  from  a 
common  sense  of  justice,  he  had  made  take 
shelter  beside  us.  I saw,  by  the  hardening  of 
his  features,  and  the  restless  way  in  which  he 
poked  his  stick  into  the  little  water-pools,  that 
he  was  longing  to  be  in  his  tanyard  close  by. 
He  pulled  out  his  great  silver  watch. 

“Twenty-three  minutes  lost  by  this  shower. 
Pliineas,  my  son,  how  am  I to  get  thee  safe 
home?  Unless  thee  will  go  with  me  to  the 
tanyard. 

I shook  my  head. 

“ Well,  well,  I must  find  some  one  to  go  home 
with  thee.  Here  Sally!  Sally  Watkins!’’  said 
my  father.  “ Do  any  of  thy  lads  want  to  earn 
an  honest  penny?” 

Sally  was  out  of  ear-shot;  but  I noticed  that 
as  the  lad  near  us  heard  my  father’s  words,  the 
color  rushed  over  his  face,  and  he  started  for- 
ward. 

“ Sir,  I want  work.  May  I earn  the  penny?” 
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Taking  off  liis  tattered  old  hat,  the  boy  looked  in 
manly,  fearless  fashion,  right  up  into  my  father’s 
face. 

“What  is  thy  name,  lad?^^ 

“John  Halifax.” 

“How  old  might  thee  be,  John  Halifax?” 

“Fourteen,  sir.” 

“What  sort  of  work  art  thee  used  to?” 

“Anything  I can  do.” 

“Well,”  said  my  father  after  a pause,  “thee 
shall  take  my  son  home,  and  I will  give  thee 
a groat.  Shall  I give  thee  thy  groat  now  ? ” 
And  the  old  man  relaxed  into  a half  smile. 

“Not  till  Fve  earned  it,  sir.” 

Drawing  his  hand  back,  my  father  slipped 
the  money  into  mine  and  left  us.  It  still 
rained  slightly,  so  we  remained  under  cover. 
John  Halifax  did  not  attempt  to  talk.  As  soon 
as  the  rain  ceased  we  took  our  wav  home,  down 
the  High  Street,  toward  the  Abbey  church,  he 
guiding  my  carriage  along  in  silence. 

“How  strong  you  are!”  said  I,  half  sighing, 
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when  with  a sudden  pull,  he  had  saved  me  from 
being  overturned  by  a horseman  riding  past. 

“Am  I?  Well,  I shall  want  my  strength,  to 
earn  my  living.’’ 

' “What  have  you  worked  at  lately?” 
“Anything  I could  get,  for  I have  never 
learned  a trade.” 

“ Have  you  been  up  and  down  the  country 
much?” 

“A  great  deal,  these  last  three  years,”  said 
the  lad,  “ doing  a hand’s  turn  as  best  I could, 
in  hop-picking,  apple-gathering  and  harvesting.” 
We  soon  became  quite  sociable  together.  He 
guided  me  carefully  out  of  the  town,  into  the 
abbey  walk,  Avith  overhanging  trees.  Once  he 
stopped  to  pick  up  for  me  the  large  brown  fan 
of  a horse-chestnut  leaf,  saying,  “ It’s  pretty. 
Isn’t  it?  Only  it  shows  that  autumn  has  come.” 
“ And  how  shall  you  live  in  the  winter,  when 
there  is  no  out-of-door  work  to  be  had?” 

The  lad’s  countenance  fell,  and  he  said,  “I 
don’t  know.” 
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“ All/’  I cried  eagerly  when  we  left  the  shade 
of  the  abbey  trees  and  crossed  the  street,  “ here 
we  are,  at  home  ! ” 

“ Are  yon  ? ” The  homeless  lad  just  glanced  at 
the  flight  of  spotless  stone  steps,  guarded  by 
ponderous  railings,  Avhich  led  to  my  father’s  re- 
spectable and  handsome  door.  He  said,  ‘‘  Good 
day,  then — which  means  good-by.” 

I started.  The  word  pained  me.  On  my  sad, 
lonely  life,  this  lad’s  face  had  come  like  a flash  of 
sunshine — a reflection  of  the  merry  boyhood,  the 
youth  and  strength  that  never  could  be  mine. 
To  let  it  go  from  me  was  like  going  back  into  the 
dark. 

“Not  good-by  just  yet !”  said  I,  trying  pain- 
fully to  disengage  myself  from  my  little  carriage 
and  mount  the  steps.  John  Halifax  came  to  my 
aid. 

“ Suppose  you  let  me  carry  you.  I could — and 
— and  it  would  be  great  fun,  you  know.” 

He  tried  to  turn  it  into  a jest,  so  as  not  to  hurt 
me  ; but  the  tremble  in  his  voice  was  as  tender  as 
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any  woman’s.  I put  my  arms  around  his  neck  ; 
he  lifted  me  safely  and  carefully  ; and  set  me  at 
my  own  door.  Then,  with  another  good-by,  he 
again  turned  to  go.  My  heart  cried  after  him. 
What  I said  I do  not  remember,  but  it  caused  him 
to  return. 

“ Is  there  anything  more  1 can  do  for  you, 
sir?” 

“Don’t  call  me  ‘sir;’  I am  only  a boy  like 
yourself.  I want  you  ; don’t  go  yet.  Ah,  here 
comes  my  father ! ” 

John  Halifax  stood  aside,  and  touched  his  cap 
with  a respectful  deference  as  the  old  man 
passed. 

“So  here  thee  is,”  said  my  father;  “has  thee 
taken  care  of  my  son?  Did  he  give  thee  thy 
groat,  my  lad  ? ” 

We  liad  neither  of  us  once  thought  of  the 
money.  Wlicn  1 acknowledged  this,  my  father 
laughed,  called  John  an  honest  lad,  and  began 
searching  in  his  pockets  for  some  larger  coin.  I 
ventured  to  draw  his  ear  down  and  whisper  some- 
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thing,  but  I got  no  answer.  Meanwhile,  Jolin 
Halifax  for  the  third  time  was  going  away. 

“ Stop,  lad,  here  is  thy  groat,  and  a shilling 
added,  for  being  kind  to  my  son.’’ 

“ Thank  yon,”  said  John,  “ but  I only  want  pay- 
ment for  work.”  He  took  the  groat,  and  put 
back  the  shilling  into  my  father’s  hand. 

‘‘  Eh ! ” said  the  old  man,  much  astonished. 
“ Thee  is  an  odd  lad,  but  I can’t  stay  talking  with 
thee.  Come  in  to  dinner,  Phineas.  I say,”  turn- 
ing back  to  John  Halifax  with  a sudden  thought, 
“ art  thou  hungry  ? ” 

‘‘Very  hungry.”  Nature  gave  way  at  last,  and 
great  tears  came  in  the  poor  lad’s  eyes.  “ Nearly 
starving.” 

“ Bless  me ! Then  get  in  and  have  thy  din- 
ner. But  first”  — and  my  father  held  him  by  the 
shoulder — “ thee  works  for  thy  living?  ” 

“ I do  whenever  I can  get  it.” 

“ Thee  has  never  been  in  jail?  ” 

“ No ! ” thundered  the  lad,  with  a furious  look. 
“I  don’t  want  your  dinner,  sir.  I would  have 
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stayed  because  your  son  asked  me,  and  lie  was 
kind  to  me,  and  I like  liim.  Now  I think  I had 
better  go.  Good  day;  sir.” 

There  is  a verse  in  a very  old  book  which  runs 
thus : 

‘‘  And  it  came  to  pass ^ when  he  had  made  an  end 
of  speaking  unto  Saul^  that  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was 
knit  unto  the  soul  of  David ; and  Jonathan  loved 
him  as  his  own  soulA 

And  this  day,  I,  a poorer  and  more  helpless 
Jonathan,  liad  found  my  David.  I caught  him 
by  the  hand,  and  would  not  let  him  go. 

“There,  get  in  lads,  make  no  more  ado,”  said 
my  father  sharply,  as  he  disappeared. 

So,  still  holding  my  David  fast,  I brought  him 
into  my  father’s  house. 

Part  Two 

Dinner  was  over;  my  father  and  I took  ours 
in  tlie  large  parlor,  where  the  stiff,  high-backed 
chairs  eyed  one  another  in  opposite  rows,  across 
the  wide  oaken  floor.  Except  the  table,  the 
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sideboard  and  the  cuckoo  clock,  there  was  no 
other  furniture.  I dared  not  bring  the  poor 
wandering  lad  into  this,  my  father’s  especial 
domain,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  away  to  the 
tan  yard  I sent  for  John. 

Jael  brought  him  in ; Jael,  the  only  woman 

we  ever  had  about  us.  There  had  evident!? 

• 

been  wrath  in  the  kitchen,  for  she  said  — 

“Phineas,  the  lad  has  got  his  dinner,  and 
you  mustn’t  keep  him  long.  I am  not  going  to 
let  you  knock  yourself  up  with  looking  after 
a beggar  boy.” 

A beggar  boy!  The  idea  seemed  so  ludicrous 
that  I could  not  help  smiling  at  it  as  I regarded 
him.  He  had  washed  his  face  and  combed  out 
his  fair  curls ; though  his  clothes  were  thread- 
bare, all  but  ragged,  they  were  not  unclean ; 
and  there  was  a rosy,  healthy  freshness  in  his 
tanned  skin,  which  showed  he  loved  and  delighted 
in  water.  I hoped  he  had  not  heard  Jael’s  re- 
mark, but  he  had. 

‘‘Madam,”  said  he,  with  a bow  of  perfect 
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good  Inimor,  and  even  some  sly  drollery,  “yon 
mistake ; I never  begged  in  my  life ; I’m  a per- 
son of  independent  property,  which  consists  of 
my  head  and  my  two  hands,  ont  of  which  I 
hope  to  realize  a large  cajiital  some  day.” 

I laughed  to  see  him  so  merry.  Jael  retired, 
rather  cross.  John  Halifax  came  to  my  easy- 
chair,  and  in  an  altered  tone  asked  me  how  I 
felt,  and  if  he  could  do  anything  for  me  before 

he  went  awav. 

«/ 

“Ton’ll  not  go  away — not  till  my  father  comes 
home,  at  least?”  For  I had  been  revolving 
many  plans,  which  had  one  sole  aim  and  object, 
to  keep  near  me  this  lad,  whose  companionship 
and  help  seemed  to  me,  brotherless,  sisterless, 
and  friendless  as  I was,  the  very  thing  that 
would  give  me  an  interest  in  life. 

My  entreaty,  “You’ll  not  go  away?”  Avas  so 
earnest  that  it  apparently  touched  the  friendless 
boy  to  the  core. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said.  “You  are  \^ery  kind; 
I’ll  stay  an  hour  or  so,  if  you  Avish  it.” 
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“Then  come  and  sit  down  here,  and  let  us 
have  a talk.’’ 

What  this  talk  was  I cannot  now  recall,  save 
that  it  ranged  over  many  and  Avide  themes, 
such  as  boys  delight  in,  chiefly  of  life  and  ad- 
venture. He  knew  nothing  of  my  only  Avorld  — 
books. 

Jael  kept  coming  in  and  out  of  the  parlor, 
eyeing*  very  suspiciously  John  Halifax  and  me, 
especially  Avhen  she  heard  me  laughing,  a rare 
and  notable  fact,  for  mirth  was  not  the  fashion 
in  our  house,  nor  the  tendency  of  my  nature. 
Now  this  young  lad,  hardly  as  the  Avorld  had 
knocked  him  about  already,  had  an  overflowing 
spirit  of  quiet  drollery  and  healthy  humor,  which 
was  to  me  an  inexpressible  relief.  But  all  this 
was  highly  objectionable  to  Jael. 

“Phineas”  — and  she  planted  herself  before 
me  at  the  end  of  the  table — “it’s  a fine,  sun- 
shiny day.  Thee  ought  to  be  out.” 

“I  have  been  out,  thank  you,  Jael.”  And 
John  and  I went  on  talking. 
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“Phineas’^ — second  and  more  determined 


attack — “too  much  laiigliing  is  not  good  for 
thee;  and  it^s  time  this  lad  were  going  about 
his  own  business.’’ 

\ 

“Hush!  Nonsense,  Jael!” 

“No  — she’s  right,”  said  John  Halifax,  rising, 
while  that  look  of  premature  gravity,  learned 
doubtless  out  of  hard  experience,  chased  all  the 
boyish  fun  from  his  face.  “I’ve  had  a merry 
day — thank  you  kindly  for  it;  now  I’ll  be  gone.” 

Gone!  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of  — at  least 
not  till  my  father  came  home  ; for  now,  more  de- 
terminedly than  ever,  the  plan  which  I had  just 
ventured  to  hint  at  to  my  father,  fixed  itself  on 
my  mind.  Surely  he  would  not  refuse  me  — 
me,  his  sickly  boy,  whose  life  had  in  it  so  little 
pleasure. 

“ Why  do  you  want  to  go  ? You  have  not  any 
work  ?” 

“No;  I wish  I had.  But  I’ll  get  some.” 

“How?” 

“ Just  by  trying  everything  that  comes  to  hand. 
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That’s  the  only  Avay.  I never  Avanted  bread,  nor 
begged  it  yet,  though  I’ve  often  been  ratlier 
hungry.” 

“Come,”  I said,  for  noAV  I had  quite  made  up 
my  mind  to  take  no  denial  and  fear  no  rebuff 
from  my  father.  “ Cheer  up  ! Who  knoAvs  Avhat 
may  turn  up  ? ” 

“Oh,  yes,  something  alAA^ays  does;  I’m  not 
afraid.”  He  tossed  back  his  curls,  and  looked, 
smiling,  out  through  the  AvindoAV  at  the  blue  sky. 

“Come  into  the  garden,  then;”  for  I caiiglit 
another  ominous  vision  of  Jael  in  the  doorAvay, 
and  I did  not  Avant  to  vex  my  good  old  nurse  ; be- 
sides, unlike  John,  I Avas  anything  but  braxe. 

I lifted  myself,  and  began  looking  for  my 
crutches.  John  found  and  ])ut  them  into  my 
hand,  Avith  a grave,  pitiful  look. 

“You  don’t  need  this  sort  of  thing,”  I said, 
making  pretence  to  laugh,  for  I had  not  groAvn 
used  to  tliem,  and  felt  often  ashamed. 

“ I hope  you  Avill  not  need  them  ahvays.” 
Perha])s  not  — Dr.  Jesso])  isn’t  sure.  But  it 
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doesn’t  matter  much.” 

John  looked  at  — surprised,  troubled,  com- 
passionate — but  lie  did  not  say  a word.  I liob- 
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bled  past  him,  he  following  through  the  long  j)as- 
sage  to  the  garden  door.  There  1 paused  — tired 
out.  John  Halifax  took  hold  of  my  shoulder. 

“ 1 think,  if  you  did  not  mind.  I’m  sure  I could 
carry  you.  I carried  a meal  sack  once,  weighing 
eight  stone.” 

I burst  out  laughing,  which  maybe  was  what  he 
wanted,  and  forthwith  consented  to  assume  the 
place  of  the  meal  sack.  He  took  me  on  his  back. 
What  a strong  felloAv  he  was ! He  fairly  trotted 
with  me  down  the  garden  walk.  We  were  very 
merry  both ; and  though  I was  his  senior,  1 
seemed  with  him,  out  of  my  great  weakness  and 
infirmity,  to  feel  almost  like  a child. 

Far  and  near,  our  yew  hedge  was  noted.  There 
was  not  its  like  in  the  whole  country.  It  was 
about  fifteen  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  thick. 
Century  after  century  of  growth,  with  careful 
clipping  and  training,  liad  compacted  it  into  a 
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massive  green  barrier,  as  close  as  a wall. 

John  poked  in  and  about  it,  leaning  his  breast 
against  the  solid  depth  of  branches;  but  their 
close  shield  resisted  all  his  strength.  At  length 
he  came  back  to  me,  his  face  glowing  with  the 
vain  efforts  he  had  made. 

“Did  you  want  to  get  through 
“I  wanted  just  to  see  if  it  were  possible.’’ 

I shook  my  head.  “What  would  you  do,  John, 
if  you  were  shut  up  here,  and  had  to  get  over  the 
yew  hedge?  You  could  not  climb  it.” 

“ I know  that,  and  therefore  I should  not  waste 
time  in  trying.” 

“ Would  you  give  up,  then  ? ” 

He  smiled.  There  was  no  “giving  up”  in  that 
smile  of  his. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  I’d  do.  I’d  begin  and  break 
it,  twig  by  twig,  till  I forced  my  way  through,  and 
got  out  safe  at  the  other  side.” 

“Well  done,  lad  ! ” said  my  father ; “ but  if  it’s 
all  the  same  to  thee,  I would  rather  thee  did  not 
try  that  experiment  upon  my  hedge  at  present.” 
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Part  Three 


My  father  had  come  behind  and  overheard 
us,  unobserved.  We  were  both  somewhat  con- 
founded, though  a certain  grim  kindliness  of 
aspect  showed  that  he  was  not  displeased  — nay, 
even  a good  deal  amused. 

My  father  sat  down  beside  me  on  the  bencli 
and  eyed  John  Halifax  sharply  all  over,  from 
top  to  toe. 

“ Didn’t  thee  say  thee  wanted  work?  It  looks 
rather  like  it.”  His  glance  upon  the  shabby 
clothes  made  the  boy  color  violently. 

“Oh,  thee  need  not  be  ashamed ; better  men 
than  thee  have  been  in  rags.  Has  thee  any 
money?  ” 

“The  groat  you  gave  — that  is,  paid  me.  I 
never  take  what  I don’t  earn,”  said  the  lad, 
sticking  a hand  in  each  poor  empty  pocket. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  — I was  not  going  to  give 
thee  anything — except,  maybe  — Would  thee 
like  some  work?”  ^ 
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-0  sir!  ” 

“0  fathei’!’^ 

1 hardly  know  A\diich  was  the  more  grateful 
cry. 

My  father  looked  surprised,  but  on  the  whole, 
not  ill  pleased.  Putting  on  and  pulling  down 
his  broad-brimmed  hat,  he  sat  meditatively  for 
a minute  or  so,  making  circles  in  the  gravel 
walk  with  the  end  of  his  stick. 

“Well,  what  work  can  thee  do,  lad?’^ 
“Anything,”  was  the  eager  answer. 

“ Anything  generally  means  nothing,”  sharply 
said  my  father.  “What  has  thee  been  at  all 
this  year?  The  truth,  mind.” 

John’s  eyes  flashed,  but  a look  from  mine 
seemed  to  set  him  right  again.  He  said,  quietly 
and  respectfully,  “ Let  me  think  a minute,  and 
I’ll  tell  you.  All  spring  I was  at  a farmer’s, 
riding  the  plow  horses,  and  hoeing  turnips; 
then  I went  iq)  the  hills  with  some  sheep;  in 
June  1 tried  haymaking,  and  caught  a fever 
— you  needn’t  start,  sir;  Fv6  been  well  these 
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six  weeks,  or  I wouldn’t  have  come  near  your 
son.  Then  — ” 

“ Tliat  will  do,  lad;  Tin  satisfied.” 

“ I shall  be  willino;  and  thankful  for  any 
work  you  can  give  me.” 

“ We’ll  see  about  it.” 

I looked  gratefully  and  hopefully  at  my  father, 
but  his  next  words  rather  modified  my  pleasure. 

“ Phineas,  one  of  my  men  at  the  tanyard  has 
gone  and  enlisted  this  day.  Dost  thou  think 
that  this  lad  is  fit  to  take  the  place?” 

“Whose  place,  father?” 

“Bill  Watkins’s.” 

I had  occasionally  seen  the  said  Bill  Watkins, 
whose  business  it  was  to  collect  the  skins  which 
my  father  had  bought  from  the  farmers  round 
about.  A distinct  vision  presented  itself  to 
me  of  Bill  and  his  disgusting  cart.  The  idea 
of  John  Halifax  in  such  a position  was  not 
agreeable. 

“But  father — ” 

He  read  disapproval  in  my  looks.  Alas,  he 
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knew  too  well  how  I disliked  the  tanyard  and 
all  belonging  to  it!  “Thou  art  a fool  and  the 
lad’s  another.  He  may  go  about  his  business.” 

“But,  father,  isn’t  there  anything  else?” 

“ I have  nothing  else,  or  if  I had,  I wouldn’t 
give  it.  ‘ He  that  will  not  work  neither  shall 
he  eat.’  ” 

“I  will  work,”  said  John  sturdily.  He  had 
listened,  scarcely  comprehending,  to  my  father 
and  me.  “ I don’t  care  what  it  is,  if  only  it’s 
honest  work.” 

My  father  was  mollified.  He  turned  his  back 
on  me  — but  that  I little  minded  — and  ad- 
dressed himself  solely  to  John  Halifax. 

“Can  thee  drive?” 

“That  I can!  ” and  his  eyes  brightened  with 
boyish  delight. 

“Tut!  It’s  only  a cart — the  cart  with  the 
skins.  Does  thee  know  anything  of  tanning?” 

“ No  ; but  I can  learn.” 

“ Hey,  not  so  fast ; still,  better  be  fast  than  slow. 
In  the  meantime,  thee  can  drive  the  cart.” 
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“Thank  you  — ITl  do  it  well;  that  is,  as  well 
as  I can.” 

“ I will  take  thee.”  Carelessly  rising,  he,  from 
some  kindly  impulse,  or  else  to  mark  the  closing 
of  the  bargain,  shook  the  boy’s  hand,  and  left  in 
it  a shilling. 

“ What  is  this  for  ? ” 

“ To  show  I have  hired  thee  as  my  servant.” 

“Servant!”  John  repeated  hastily  and  rather 
proudly.  “ Oh,  yes,  I understand  1 Well,  I will 
try  and  serve  you  well.” 

My  father  did  not  notice  that  manly,  self-de- 
X)endent  smile.  He  was  too  busy  calculating  how 
many  more  of  those  said  shillings  would  be  a fair 
equivalent  for  such  labor  as  a lad,  ever  so  much 
the  junior  of  Bill  Watkins,  could  supply.  After 
some  cogitation,  he  hit  upon  the  right  sum. 

Having  settled  the  question  of  wages,  which 
John  Halifax  did  not  debate  at  all,  my  father  left 
us,  but  turned  back  when  halfway  across  the 
green-turfed  square. 

“Thee  said  thee  had  no  monev;  there’s  a week 
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in  advance,  my  son  being  witness  I pay  it  thee ; 
and  I can  pay  thee  a shilling  less  every  Saturday 
till  we  get  straight.’’ 

“Very  well,  sir;  good  afternoon,  and  thank 
yon.” 

John  took  off  his  cap  as  he  spoke;  my  father, 
involuntarily  almost,  touched  his  hat  in  return  of 
the  salutation.  Then  he  Avalked  away,  and  we 
had  the  garden  all  to  ourselves  — we,  Jonathan 
and  his  new-found  David. 

I did  not  “fall  upon  his  neck,”  like  the  princely 
Hebrew  to  whom  I have  likened  mvself,  but 
whom,  alas ! I resembled  in  nothing  save  my  lov- 
ing. I grasped  his  hand  for  the  first  time,  and, 
looking  up  at  him  as  he  stood  thoughtfully  by  me, 
whispered  that  I was  very  glad. 

“Thank  you  — so  am  I,”  said  he,  in  a low  tone. 
Then  all  his  old  manner  returned.  He  threw  his 
battered  cap  liigh  uj)  in  the  air,  and  shouted  out, 
“ Hurrah  ! ” — a thorough  boy. 

And  I,  in  my  poor  quavering  voice,  shouted  too. 

— Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 


THE  CAVALIER’S  ESCAPE 


Trample!  trample!  went  the  roan, 

Trap!  trap!  went  the  gray; 

But  pad  ! pad  ! pad  ! like  a thing  that  was  mad, 
My  chestnut  broke  away. 

It  was  just  five  miles  from  Salisbury  town, 

And  but  one  hour  to  day. 

Thud  ! thud  ! came  on  the  heavy  roan. 

Rap ! rap  ! the  mettled  gray ; 

But  my  chestnut  mare  was  of  blood  so  rare. 
That  she  showed  them  all  the  way. 

Spur  on  ! spur  on  ! — I doffed  my  hat. 

And  wished  them  all  good  day. 

They  splashed  through  miry  rut  and  pool,  — 
Splintered  through  fence  and  rail ; 

But  chestnut  Kate  switched  over  the  gate,  — 

I saw  them  droop  and  tail. 

To  Salisbury  town  — but  a mile  of  down. 

Once  over  this  brook  and  rail. 

Trap ! trap ! I heard  their  echoing  hoofs 
Past  the  walls  of  mossy  stone ; 
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The  roan  flew  on  at  a staggering  pace, 

But  blood  is  better  than  bone. 

I patted  old  Kate,  and  gave  her  the  spur, 

For  I knew  it  was  all  my  own. 

But  trample  ! trample  ! came  their  steeds. 

And  I saw  their  wolfs  eyes  burn ; 

I felt  like  a royal  hart  at  bay. 

And  made  me  ready  to  turn. 

I looked  where  highest  grew  the  May, 

And  deepest  arched  the  fern. 

I flew  at  the  first  knave’s  sallow  throat ; 

One  blow,  and  he  was  down. 

The  second  rogue  fired  twice,  and  missed ; 

I sliced  the  villain’s  crown,  — 

Clove  through  the  rest,  and  flogged  brave  Kate, 
Fast,  fast  to  Salisbury  town ! 

Pad  ! pad  ! they  came  on  the  level  sward. 

Thud  ! thud  ! upon  the  sand, — 

With  a gleam  of  swords  and  a burning  match. 

And  a shaking  of  flag  and  hand ; 

But  one  long  bound,  and  I passed  the  gate. 

Safe  from  the  canting  band. 

— Walter  Thornbury. 
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A NIGHT  ADVENTURE  DURING  THE  OLD 

FRENCH  WAR 

“In  finding  out  the  enemy’s  plans,”  said  Sir 
William  Johnson  to  Sybrandt,  “ you  must  de- 
pend largely  on  Timothy  Weasel.” 

“ Timothy  Weasel ! Who  is  he  ? ” 

“What!  Have  you  never  heard  of  Timothy?” 
“ Never.” 

“ Well,  he  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
when  he  grew  up  he  made  a home  for  himself 
in  the  wild  country  to  the  west.  Others  fol- 
lowed and  a small  settlement  was  formed.  One 
night  in  the  dead  of  winter  they  were  attacked 
by  a party  of  Indians  from  Canada.  Timothy’s 
wife  and  children  were  burned  to  death ; in  fact, 
every  soul  in  the  village  except  Timothy  was 
killed  in  the  attempt  to  escape.  Timothy  was 
left  for  dead  by  the  savages.  The  next  day  he 
managed  to  reach  a neighboring  settlement 
where  his  wounds  finally  healed. 
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“ Since  the  war  broke  out/’  continued  Sir 
William,  “he  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
scouts  in  the  army.  He  can  be  as  wily  as  an 
Indian  and  he  moves  as  quietly.  He  under- 
stands the  Indians’  language  so  well  that  when 
he  talks  with  them  they  don’t  suspect  that  he 
is  a white  man.  But  I have  sent  for  him  and 
you  will  see  for  yourself.” 

As  Sir  William  finished,  Svbrandt  heard  a 
long,  dry  sort  of  grunt  just  outside  of  the  door. 

“That’s  he,”  exclaimed  Sir  William  ; “ I know 
the  sound!  Come  in,  Timothy.” 

Timothy  accordingly  made  his  appearance,  for- 
got his  bow  and  said  nothing.  Sybrandt  eyed 
the  newcomer  closely.  He  was  a tall,  wind- 
dried  man  with  sharp,  angular  features  and  a 
complexion  deeply  bronzed  by  years  of  outdoor 
life.  His  scanty  hair  was  of  a sunburnt  color, 
and  his  sprightly  blue  eyes  never  rested,  but 
glanced  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  up  and  down, 
and  here  and  there,  as  though  in  search  of  some 
sudden  danger. 
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“ Timothy/^  said  Sir  William,  “ I want  to  em- 
ploy you  to-night.^’ 

“ H-e-e-m-m  ! answered  Timothy. 

“Are  you  at  leisure  to  start  immediately?” 
“What!  Right  off?” 

“ Aye,  in  less  than  no  time.” 

“I  guess  I am.” 

“Have  you  your  gun  with  you?” 

“ Just  outside  the  door.” 

“And  plenty  of  ammunition?” 

“ Why,  what  under  the  sun  should  I do  with 
a gun  and  no  ammunition?  ” 

“ Can  you  paddle  a canoe  so  that  nobody  can 
hear  you  ? ” 

“ Can’t  I ? H-e-e-m-m  ! ” 

“And  you  are  all  ready?” 

“ I guess  so.  r knew  you  didn’t  want  me 
for  nothing,  and  so  got  everything  I needed.” 
“Have  you  anything  to  eat?” 

“No;  if  I only  stay  out  two  or  three  days,  I 
shall  not  want  anything.” 

“ But  you  are  to  have  a companion.” 
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Timothy  grunted  disapprovingly.  “ I’d  rather 
go  alone.” 

“But  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  have  a 
companion.  This  'young  gentleman  is  to  go 
with  you.” 

Timothy  turned  and  subjected  Sybrandt  to  a 
rigid  scrutiny,  with  those  busy  eyes  that  seemed 
to  run  over  him  as  quick  as  lightning. 

“I’d  rather  go  by  myself,”  said  Timothy 

again. 

“ That  is  out  of  the  question,  so  say  no  more 
about  it.  Are  you  ready  to  go  now  — this  very 
minute  ? ” 

“ Yes.’^ 

Sir  William  explained  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

“ But  mayn’t  I shoot  one  of  those  Indians  if  he 
comes  in  my  way?”  asked  Timothy,  in  a tone  of 
great  interest. 

“ No ; you  are  not  to  fire  a gun,  nor  to  attempt 
any  hostility  whatever,  except  in  defence  of  your 
life.” 
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“ Well,  that’s  Avliat  I eall  hard  ; but  ma\d)c  it 
will  please  God  to  i)ut  our  lives  in  danger. 
That’s  some  comfort.” 

Sir  William  produced  two  Indian  dresses, 
which  he  directed  them  to  put  on.  Then  with 
his  own  hand  he  painted  Sybrandt’s  face  to  look 
like  that  of  an  Indian — an  operation  not  at  all 
necessary  in  Timothy’s  case.  This  done.  Sir 
William,  motioning  silence,  led  the  way  cau- 
tiously to  one  of  the  gates  of  Ticonderoga.  It 
was  opened  by  a sentinel,  and  they  proceeded 
swiftly  and  silently  to  the  high  bank  in  front  of 
the  fort.  Through  the  gathering  darkness  they 
could  just  make  out  a little  bark  canoe  moored 
below  the  bank.  Sybrandt  and  Timotliy  stepped 
down  and  seated  themselves  flat  on  the  bottom, 
each  with  his  musket  at  his  side  and  a paddle 
in  his  hand. 

‘^Now,”  said  Sir  William,  almost  in  a whisper, 
“now,  luck  be  with  you,  boys!  Kemember,  you 
are  to  return  before  daylight  without  fail.” 

“ But,  Sir  William,”  said  Timothy,  coaxingly, 
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“ now,  mayn’t  I take  a pop  at  one  of  tlie  Indians 
if  I meet  ’em?” 

“I  tell  you  no,”  replied  the  other,  “ unless  you 
wish  to  be  popped  out  of  the  world  when  yq.u 
come  back.  Away  with  you,  my  boys.” 

Each  seized  his  paddle,  and  the  light  feather 
of  a boat  darted  away  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
bubble  in  a whirlpool. 

“ It’s  plaguey  hard,”  muttered  Timothy  to  him- 
self. 

“ What?  ” asked  Sybrandt,  under  his  breath. 

“ Why,  not  to  shoot  one  of  them  if  we  have  the 
chance.” 

“Not  another  word,”  whispered  Sybrandt; 
“ we  may  be  overheard  from  the  shore.” 

“Does  he  think  I don’t  know  what’s  what?” 
again  muttered  Timothy,  plying  his  paddle  with 
a swiftness  and  silence  that  Sybrandt  vainly  tried 
to  equal. 

The  night  gradually  grew  dark  as  pitch. 
Timothy  seemed  to  see  best  in  the  dark. 
Sybrandt  could  make  out  nothing  but  blackness. 
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“Whislit!"’  hissed  Timothy  at  length;  and 

shooting  the  boat  out  of  her  course  with  a few 

rapid  strokes,  he  cowered  down  in  the  bottom. 

Sybrandt  did  the  same.  Suddenly  he  heard  the 
' ^ 

measured  sound  of  paddles  dipping  lightly  into 
the  water.  A few  minutes  more  and  he  saw 
five  or  six  little  lights  glimmering  indistinctly. 
Timothy  raised  himself  suddenly,  seized  his  gun 

and  pointed  it  at  one  of  the  lights ; then,  recol- 

|. 

lecting  Sir  William,  he  sank  down  in  the  canoe 
again.  In  a few  minutes  the  sound  of  the 
paddles  died  away  and  the  lights  disappeared. 
“What  was  that?’’  whispered  Sybrandt. 

“ The  Frenchmen  are  turning  the  tables  on  us, 
I guess,”  replied  the  other.  “If  that  boat  of 
Indians  isn’t  out  spying  just  like  ourselves.  I’m 
farther  wrong  than  usual.” 

“What!  With  lights?  Tliey  must  be  great 
fools.” 

“ It  was  only  the  fire  of  their  pipes.  The  dark- 
ness made  them  look  like  so  manv  candles.  I’m 
thinking  what  a fine  mark  those  lights  would 
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have  been.  I could  have  pepj)ered  two  or  three 
of  them  if  Sir  William  hadn’t  been  so  plagney 
obstinate.” 

“Peppered  them!  Why,  they  were  half  a 
dozen  miles  off.” 

“ They  were  within  fifty  yards!  I could  have 
broken  all  their  pipes.” 

“ How  do  yon  know  they  were  Indians?  ” 

“ Did  you  ever  hear  so  many  Frenchmen  make 
so  little  noise  ? ” 

This  reply  was  perfectly  convincing;  and  they 
went  on  in  silence  for  more  than  an  hour.  Again 
Timothy  suddenly  stopped  his  paddle  and  cow- 
ered down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  Sybrandt 
could  discover  at  a distance  lights  glimmering 
and  flashing  for  several  miles,  along  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  lake. 

“ There  they  are ! ” whispered  Timothy,  exult- 
ingly.  “ We’ve  treed  them  at  last ! Now,  mister, 
let  me  ask  you  one  question : will  you  obey 
my  orders?  ” 

“If  I like  them,”  said  Sybrandt. 
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“Aye,  like  or  no  like,  I must  be  captain  — for 
a little  time,  at  least.’' 

“ Very  well,  then.” 

“ Can  you  play  Indian  when  yon  are  put  to  it?  ” 
“I  know  some  of  their  customs.” 

“ Can  you  talk  Indian?  ” 

“ No.” 

“ Humph ! You  haven’t  been  half  educated. 
But  come.  There’s  no  time  to  waste  in  talking 
Indian  or  English.  We  must  get  right  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Can  you  creep  on  all  fours 
without  waking  up  a cricket?” 

“No.” 

“Plague  on  it!  I wonder  what  Sir  William 
meant  by  sending  you  with  me!  I could  have 
done  better  by  myself.  Are  you  afraid?” 

“ Try  me.” 

“ Well,  then  I must  make  the  best  of  the. 
matter.  Tlie  Indians  have  camped  out  — I see 
by  their  fires.  I can’t  stop  to  tell  you  every- 
thing, but  you  must  keep  close  to  me ; do  just 
as  I do  and  say  nothing,  that’s  all.” 
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“ I am  likely  to  play  a pretty  part,  I see.’’ 
“Play!  You’ll  find  no  play  here,  I guess, 
mister.  Sit  close  and  make  no  noise.  If  you 
start  to  sneeze  or  cough,  take  hold  of  your 
throat.” 

Sybrandt  agreed,  and  Timothy  proceeded 
toward  the  lights,  handling  his  jiaddle  with  such 
lightness  that  Sybrandt  could  not  hear  the 
strokes.  In  this  manner  they  swiftly  approached 
the  encampment  until  they  could  distinguish  a 
confused  noise  of  shoutings.  Timothy  stopped 
his  paddle  and  listened : 

“It  is  the  song  of  the  Utawas.  They’re  in 
a drunken  frolic,  as  they  always  are  the  night 
before  going  to  battle.  I know  them,  for  I’ve 
popped  off  a few,  and  can  talk  and  sing  a good 
many  of  their  songs.  So  we’ll  be  among  ’em 
right  off.  Don’t  forget  what  I told  you  about 
doing  as  I do  and  holding  your  tongue.” 

Cautiously  plying  his  paddle,  he  shot  in  close 
to  the  shore,  and  made  the  land  at  some  little 
distance,  that  they  might  avoid  the  sentinels. 
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Softly  they  drew  up  tlie  light  canoe  into  the 
bushes  which  skirted  the  water. 

“ Leave  all  behind  but  yourself  and  follow  me,” 
whispered  Timothy,  as  he  felt  to  see  whether  the 
muskets  were  well  covered  from  the  damps  of 
the  night.  Then  he  laid  himself  down  on  his 
face  and  crawled  along  under  the  bushes  with 
the  quiet  celerity  of  a snake  in  the  grass. 

“ Must  we  leave  our  guns  behind  ? ” whispered 
Sybrandt. 

“Yes,  according  to  orders;  but  it’s  plaguey 
hard.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it’s  best;  for  if  I 
should  have  a fair  chance  at  one  of  these  Indians, 
I believe  in  my  heart  my  gun  would  go  off  of 
itself.  But  hush ! Shut  your  mouth  as  close 
as  a powderhorn.” 

After  crawling  some  distance,  Sybrandt  get- 
ting well  scratched  by  the  briers  and  hnding 
difficulty  in  keeping  up,  Timothy  sto])ped  short. 

“Here  they  are,”  said  he,  in  the  lowest 
whisper. 

“ Where?  ” 
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“Right  ahead.’’ 

Sybraiidt  looked,  and  beheld  a group  of  five 
or  six  Indians  seated  round  a fire.  They  sat  on 
the  groimd,  swaying  to  and  fro,  passing  around 
the  canteen,  and  sometimes  rudely  snatching 
it  away  when  they  thought  one  was  drinking 
more  than  his  share.  At  intervals  they  broke 
out  into  yelling  and  discordant  songs,  filled  with 
threats  of  what  they  would  do  to  the  redcoat 
• long-knives  on  the  morrow. 

“If  I only  had  my  gun!  Stay  a moment,” 
whispered  Timothy,  as  he  crei)t  cautiously  toward 
the  noisy  group,  which  all  at  once  became  per- 
fectly quiet,  seeming  to  listen. 

“ Huh ! ” muttered  one,  who  appeared  by  his 
dress  to  be  the  chief. 

Timothy  replied  in  a few  Indian  words,  and 
raising  himself  from  the  ground,  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  tlie  midst  of  them.  A few  words  were 
rapidly  interchanged,  and  then  Timothy  brought 
forward  his  companion. 

“ My  brother  does  not  talk,”  said  Timothy. 
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“ Is  he  dumb  ? asked  the  chief  of  the  Utawas. 

“No,  but  he  has  sworn  not  to  open  his  mouth 
till  he  has  struck  the  body  of  a long-knifed’ 

“ Good  ! ” said  the  other.  “ He  is  welcome.” 

After  a pause  he  added,  eyeing  Sybrandt  with 
suspicion,  “ I don’t  remember  the  young  warrior. 
Is  he  of  our  tribe  ? ” 

“ He  is,  but  he  was  stolen  by  the  ‘Mohawks 
many  years  ago,  and  only  returned  lately.” 

“ How  did  he  escape?  ” 

“He  killed  two  chiefs  while  they  were  asleep 
by  the  fire,  and  ran  away.” 

“ Good,”  said  the  chief  of  the  Utawas,  and  for 
a few  moments  sank  into  a kind  of  stupor. 
Suddenly  he  roused  himself  and,  grasping  his 
tomahawk,  started  up,  rushed  toward  Sybrandt, 
and  raising  his  deadly  weapon  stood  over  him  in 
the  attitude  of  striking. 

S}  biandt  remained  perfectly  unmoved,  waitino* 

’ <D 

the  stroke. 

Good!  said  the  chief  again*,  “I  am  satis- 
fied ; no  Utawas  ever  shuts  his  eyes  at  death. 
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He  is  worthy  to  be  our  brother.  He  shall  go 
with  us  to  battle  to-morrow.’^ 

“We  have  come  just  in  time,”  said  Timothy. 
“Does  the  white  chief  march  against  the  redcoats 
to-morrow  ? ” 

“He  does.” 

“ Has  he  men  enough  to  fight  them  ? ” 

“ They  are  like  the  leaves  on  the  trees.” 

By  degrees  Timothy  drew  from  the  Utawas 
chief  the  number  of  the  Frenchmen,  the  Indians 
and  the  couriers  that  composed  the  army,  the  time 
when  they  were  to  commence  their  march,  the 
course  they  were  to  take,  and  the  plan  of  attack. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished,  the  whole  party, 
with  the  exception  of  Timothy,  Sybrandt  and  the 
chief,  were  fast  asleep.  A few  minutes  after,  the 
two  former  pretended  to  be  in  the  same  state  and 
began  to  snore  lustily.  The  Utawas  chief  nodded 
from  side  to  side,  sank  down  like  a log,  and  re- 
mained insensible  to  everything  around  him  in 
the  sleep  of  drunkenness. 

Timothy  lay  motionless  for  a while.  Then  he 
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turned  over  and  rolled  about  from  side  to  side, 
managing  to  strike  against  each  of  the  party  in 
succession.  They  remained  fast  asleep.  Cau- 
tiously he  raised  himself;  Sybrandt  did  the  same. 
In  a moment  Timothy  was  down  again,  and 
Sybrandt  followed  his  example  without  knowing 
wliy,  until  he  heard  men  approaching  — two  of- 
ficers of  rank.’  They  halted  near  the  waning  fire, 
and  one  said  to  the  other  in  French  : 

“The  beasts  are  all  asleep  ; it  is  time  to  wake 
them.  Our  spies  have  come  back,  and  we  must 
march.” 

“Not  yet,”  replied  the  other;  “let  them  sleep 
an  hour  longer,  and  they  will  wake  sober.” 

They  x>assed  on.  When  their  footsteps  were 
no  longer  heard,  Timothy  again  raised  himself, 
motioning  Sybrandt  to  lie  still.  After  making 
sure  that  the  Indians  were  still  fast  asleep,  he 
proceeded  with  wonderful  dexterity  and  silence 
to  shake  the  priming  from  each  of  the  guns. 
After  this  he  took  their  powder  horns  and 
emptied  them.  Then,  seizing  the  tomahawk  of 
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the  Utawas  chief,  which  had  dropped  from  his 
hand,  Timothy  stood  over  the  sleeping  Indian. 
For  a moment  he  seemed  about  to  take  this 
chance  of  killing  an  enemy.  But  his  duty  to  Sir 
William  triumphed,  and  he  dropped  the  toma- 
hawk. Motioning  Sy brand t,  he  crawled  away  as 
quietly  and  quickly  as  he  had  come.  They 
launched  their  canoe  and  plied  their  paddles  with 
might  and  main. 

- “ The  morning  breeze  is  springing  up,’’  said 
Timothy,  “ and  it  will  soon  be  daylight.  We 
must  keep  busy.” 

Busy  they  were,  and  swiftly  did  the  light  canoe 
slide  over  the  waves,  leaving  scarcely  a wake  be- 
hind her.  As  they  turned  the  angle  which  hid 
the  encampment  from  tlieir  view  Timotliy  ven- 
tured to  speak  a little  above  his  breath. 

“It’s  lucky  for  us  that  the  boat  we  passed 
coming  down  has  gone  back,  for  it’s  growing  light 
fast.  I’m  only  sorry  for  one  thing.” 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Svbrandt. 

“ That  1 let  that  drunken  Utawas  alone.  If 


Sir  William  hadn’t  ordered  against  it,  he’d  have 
been  stone  dead  in  a twinkling,  I guess.” 

“ And  you,  too,  I guess,”  said  Sybrandt.  “ You 
would  have  been  overtaken  and  killed.” 

“Who?  I?  I must  be  a poor  creature  if  I 
can’t  dodge  half  a dozen  drunken  Indians.” 

A few  hours  brought  them  safely  within  sight 
of  Ticonderoga.  As  they  struck  the  foot  of  the 
high  bluff,  the  sun  just  tipped  the  peaks  of  the 
high  mountains  rising  toward  the  west. 

Timothy  shook  hands  with  Sybrandt. 

“You’re  a hearty  lad,”  said  he,  “and  I’ll  tell 
Sir  William  how  you  looked  at  that  Utawas’ 
tomahawk  as  if  it  had  been  an  old  pipestem.” 

— From  James  Kirke  Paulding. 
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HOW  THEY  BROUGHT  THE  GOOD  NEWS 
FROM  GHENT  TO  AIX 


I sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he; 

I galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three ; 

“ Good  speed  ! ” cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate  bolts  un- 
drew; 

Speed  ! ” echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through ; 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

Not  a word  to  each  other ; we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our 
place. 

I turned  in  my  saddle,  and  made  its  girths  tight. 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right. 
Rebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a whit. 


.’Twas  moonset  at  starting;  but  while  we  drew  near 
Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear; 
At  Boom,  a great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see  ; 

At  Dliheld,  ’twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be ; 
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And  from  Mecheln  church  steeple  we  heard  the 
half-chime, 

So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  Yet  there  is  time  ! ” 

At  Aershot,  up  leaped  of  a sudden  the  sun, 

And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 

And  I saw  my  stout  galloper  Koland  at  last. 

With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray ; 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent 
back 

For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track  ; 
And  one  eye’s  black  intelligence,  — ever  that  glance 
O’er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance ! 
And  the  thick,  heavy  spume-flakes,  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned ; and  cried  Joris,  Stay 
spur ! 

Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault’s  not  in  her. 
We’ll  remember  at  Aix,”  — for  one  heard  the 
quick  wheeze 

Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck,  and  staggering 
knees. 
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And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank, 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So,  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky ; 
The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a pitiless  laugh, 

’Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like 
chaff ; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a dome-spire  sprang  white. 

And  Gallop,”  gasped  Joris,  for  Aix  is  in  sight ! ” 

‘‘  How  they’ll  greet  us  ! ” — and  all  in  a moment  his 
roan 

Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a stone ; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her 
fate. 

With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim. 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets’  rim. 

Then  I cast  loose  my  buflcoat,  each  holster  let  fall. 
Shook  ofl  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all. 
Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear. 
Called  my  Roland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without 
peer ; 
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Clapped  niy  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad 
or  good. 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I remember  is  — friends  flocking  round 

As  I sat  with  his  head  ’twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground; 

And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine. 

As  I poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of 
wine. 

Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 

Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news 
from  Ghent. 

— Robert  Browning. 
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EDITH  OF  SCOTLAND 


THE  GIRL  OF  THE  NORMAN  ABBEY 
On  a broad  and  deep  window  seat  in  the  old 
Abbey  guest-house  at  Gloucester,  sat  two  beau- 
tiful young  girls.  Before  them  stood  a manly 
young  fellow  of  sixteen.  The  three  were  in 
earnest  conversation,  all  unmindful  of  the  noise 
about  them  — the  romp  and  riot  of  a throng  of 
young  folk,  followers  of  the  knights  and  barons, 
of  King  William’s  court. 

For  William  Kufus,  son  of  the  Conqueror  and 
second  Norman  king  of  England,  held  his  sum- 
mer council  in  the  great  chapter  house  of  the 
old  Benedictine  Abbey ; while  the  court  was 
lodged  in  the  Abbey  guest-houses,  in  the  grim 
and  fortress-like  Gloucester  Castle,  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  quaint  old  town  itself. 

The  boy  was  shaking  his  head  rather  doubt- 
fully, as  he 'Stood  looking  down  upon  the  two  girls 
on  the  broad  window  seat. 
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THE  THREE  WERE  IN  EARNEST  CONVERSATION. 
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“ Nay,  nay,  shake  not  your  head  like  that ! ” 
exclaimed  the  younger  of  the  girls.  “We  did 
escape  that  way,  trust  me  we  did ; Edith  here 
can  tell  you  I do  speak  the  truth ; for  ’twas  lier 
device.’’ 

Edith  laughed  merrily  enough  at  her  sister’s 
perplexity,  and  said  gayly  as  the  lad  turned 
questioningly  to  her : 

“It  is  plain  to  see  that  you  are  Southron-born 
and  know  not  the  complexion  of  a Scottish  mist. 
Yet  ’tis  even  as  Mary  said.  For,  as  we  have  told 
you,  the  Maiden’s  Castle  standeth  high  on  the 
crag  in  Edwin’s  Burgh,  and  hath  many  and  de- 
vious pathways  to  the  lower  gate.  So  when  the 
Bed  Donald’s  men  were  swarming  up  the  steep, 
my  Uncle  Edgar  did  guide  us  by  twists  and 
turnings  through  Red  Donald’s  array,  and  all 
unseen  and  unnoted  of  them,  because  of  tlie 
blessed  thickness  of  the  gathering  mist.” 

“And  this  was  your  device?”  asked  the  boy, 
admiringly. 

“ Aye,  but  any  one  might  have  devised  it,  too,” 


replied  young  Edith,  modestly.  “ ’Twas  no  gi’eat 
device  to  use  a Scotch  mist  for  our  safety,  and 
’twere  wiser  to  chance  it  than  stay  and  be  stupidly 
murdered  by  Red  Donakbs  men.  And  so  it  was, 
good  Robert,  even  as  Mary  did  say,  that  we  came 
forth  unharmed  from  amidst  them,  and  fled  here 
to  King  William’s  court,  where  we  at  last  are 
safe.” 

“ Safe,  say  you  ! Safe!  ” exclaimed  the  lad,  im- 
pulsively. “ Aye,  as  safe  as  is  a mouse’s  nest  in  a 
cat’s  ear — as  safe  as  is  a rabbit  in  a ferret’s 
hutch.  But  that  I know  you  to  be  a brave  and 
dauntless  maid,  I should  say  to  you — ” 

But,  ere  Edith  could  know  what  he  would  say, 
their  conference  was  rudely  broken  in  upon. 
For  a royal  page,  dashing  up  to  the  three,  with 
scant  courtesy  seized  the  arm  of  the  elder  girl, 
and  said  hurriedly  : 

“ Haste  ye  ! Haste  ye,  my  lady  ! Our  lord  king 
is  even  now  calling  for  you  to  come  before  him  in 
the  bampiet  hall.” 

Edith  knew  too  well  the  rough  manners  of 
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those  dangerous  days.  She  freed  herself  from 
the  grasp  of  the  page,  and  said: 

“ Nay,  that  may  I not,  master  page.  ’Tis 
neither  safe  nor  seemly  for  a maid  to  show  her- 
self in  baron’s  hall  or  in  king’s  banquet  room.” 

“ Safe  and  seemly  it  may  not  be,  but  come  you 
must,”  said  the  page,  rudely.  “The  king  de- 
mands it.” 

And  so,  hurried  along  whether  she  would  or 
no,  while  her  friend,  Robert  Fitz  Godwine,  ac- 
companied her  as  far  as  he  dared,  the  young 
Princess  Edith  was  speedily  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  king  of  England,  William  II, 
called  from  the  color  of  his  hair  and  from  his 
fiery  temper,  Rufus,  or  “the  Red.” 

For  Edith  and  Mary  were  both  princesses  of 
Scotland,  with  a history,  even  before  they  had 
reached  their  teens,  as  romantic  as  it  was  ex- 
citing. Their  mother,  an  exiled  Saxon  princess, 
had  found  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  had  there 
married  King  Malcolm.  When  King  Malcolm 
had  fallen  beneath  the  walls  of  Alnwick  Castle, 
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his  fierce  brother,  Donald  the  Red,  usurped  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  The  good  Queen  Margaret 
died,  and  the  five  orphan  children  were  only 
saved  from  their  bad  uncle  Donald  by  the  shrewd 
and  daring  device  of  the  young  Princess  Edith. 
She  asked  their  good  uncle,  Edgar  the  Atheling, 
to  guide  them,  under  cover  of  the  mist,  straight 
through  the  Red  Donald’s  knights  and  spearmen, 
to  England  and  safety. 

You  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  worst 
possible  place  for  the  fugitives  to  seek  safety 
was  in  England ; for  the  children  of  King  Mal- 
colm and  Queen  Margaret,  half  Scotch,  half 
Saxon,  were  by  blood  and  birth  of  the  two  races 
most  hateful  to  the  Red  King.  But  he,  in  his 
rough  sort  of  way,  hot  to-day  and  cold  to-morrow, 
had  shown  something  almost  like  friendship  for 
their  good  Uncle  Edgar,  who  might  have  been 
king  of  England  had  he  not  wisely  submitted 
to  the  greater  power  of  Duke  William  the  Con- 
queror and  to  the  Red  William,  his  son. 

So,  when  this  wandering  uncle  boldly  came, 
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with  his  homeless  nephews  and  nieces,  straight 
to  the  Norman  court  for  safety,  King  William 
Eufus  not  only  received  them  with  favor  and 
royal  welcome,  but  gave  them  comfortable  lodg- 
ment in  quaint  old  Gloucester  town,  where  he 
held  his  court. 

But  even  when  the  royal  fugitives  deemed 
themselves  safest,  they  were  in  the  greatest 
danger.  Among  the  attendant  knights  and 
nobles  of  King  William’s  court  was  a Saxon 
knight  known  as  Sir  Ordgar.  Those  who  change 
their  opinions  often  prove  the  most  nnrelenting: 
enemies  of  their  former  associates;  and  it  came 
to  pass  that  Sir  Ordgar  the  Saxon  conceived 
a strong  dislike  for  these  orphaned  descendants 
of  the  Saxon  kings.  He  Avas  convinced  that 
the  best  way  to  secure  himself  in  the  aood 
graces  of  the  Norman  King  William  was  to 
slander  and  accuse  the  children  of  the  Saxon 
Queen  Margaret. 

And  so  that  very  day,  in  the  gi'eat  hall,  when 
wine  was  floAving  and  passions  Avere  strong,  this 
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false  knight,  raising  his  glass,  bade  them  all 
drink : “ Confusion  to  the  enemies  of  our  liege 
the  king,  from  the  base  Philip  of  France  to  the 
baser  Edgar  the  Atheling  and  his  Scottish 
brats ! ’’ 

This  was  an  insult  that  even  the  heavy  and 
peace-loving  nature  of  Edgar  the  Atlieling  could 
not  brook.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  denounced 
the  charge : 

“ None  here  is  truer  to  you,  lord  king,”  he  said, 
“ than  am  I,  Edgar  the  Atheling,  and  my  charges, 
your  guests.” 

But  King  William  Kufus  was  of  that  changing 
temper  that  goes  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
His  flushed  face  grew  still  more  red,  and  turn- 
ing away  from  the  Saxon  prince,  he  demanded: 

“Why  make  you  this  charge.  Sir  Ordgar?” 

“Because  of  its  truth,”  said  the  faithless 
knight.  “ For  what  other  cause  hath  this  false 
Atheling  sought  sanctuary  here,  save  to  use  his 
own  descent  from  the  ancient  kings  of  this  realm 
to  make  head  and  force  among  your  lieges  ? And 


liis  eldest  kinsgirl  here,  the  Princess  Edith,  hath 
she  not  been  spreading  a story  among  the  younger 
folk,  of  how  some  old  fortune  teller  hath  said  that 
she  who  is  the  daughter  of  kings  shall  be  the  wife 
and  mother  of  kings  ? And  is  it  not  further  true 
that  when  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  Komsey,  bade 
her  wear  the  holy  veil,  she  hath  again  and  yet 
again  torn  it  off,  and  affirmed  that  she,  who  was 
to  be  a queen,  could  never  be  made  a nun  ? Chil- 
dren and  fools,  ’tis  said,  do  speak  the  truth,  and 
in  all  things  do  I see  the  malice  and  device  of 
this  false  Atheling,  and  I do  brand  him  here,  in 
this  presence,  as  traitor  to  you,  his  lord.’' 

The  anger  of  the  jealous  king  grew  more  un- 
reasoning as  Sir  Ordgar  went  on. 

Enough  ! ” he  cried.  “ Seize  the  traitor  — or, 
stay ; children  and  fools,  as  you  have  said.  Sir 
Ordgar,  do  indeed  speak  the  truth.  Have  in  the 
girl  and  let  us  hear  the  truth.  ‘Not  seemly?’ 
Sir  Atheling,”  he  broke  out  in  reply  to  some  pro- 
test of  Edith’s  uncle.  “ Aught  is  seemly  that  the 
king  doth  wish.  Holo ! Raoul!  Damian!  Sirrah, 


page  ! Run,  one  of  you,  and  seek  the  Princess 
Edith,  and  bring  her  here  forthwith ! ’’ 

And  while  Edgar  the  Atheling,  realizing  that 
this  was  the  gravest  of  all  his  dangers,  strove, 
tliough  without  effect,  to  reason  with  the  angry 
king,  Damian  the  page  hurried,  as  we  have  seen, 
after  the  Princess  Edith. 

“How  now,  mistress?  broke  out  the  Red 
King,  as  the  young  girl  was  ushered  into  the 
baiKpiet  hall,  where  the  disordered  tables,  strewn 
with  fragments  of  the  feast,  showed  the  ungentle 
manners  of  those  brutal  days.  “ How  now,  mis- 
tress ? Do  you  talk  of  kings  and  queens  and  of 
your  own  designs  — you,  who  are  but  a beggar 
guest  ? Is  it  seemly  or  is  it  wise  — nay,  keep  you 
quiet,  Sir  Atheling,  we  will  have  naught  from 

you  — to  talk  of  thrones  and  crowns  as  if  you  did 
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even  now  hope  to  win  the  realm  from  me  — from 
me,  your  only  protector?  ’’ 

The  Princess  Edith  was  a very  high-spirited 
maiden,  as  all  the  stories  of  her  girlhood  show. 
And  this  unexpected  accusation,  instead  of  fright- 
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ening  her,  only  served  to  embolden  her.  She 
looked  the  angry  monarch  full  in  the  face. 

“ ’Tis  a false  and  lying  chai*ge,  lord  king,” 
she  said,  ‘'from  whomsoever  it  may  come. 
Naught  have  I said  but  praise  of  you  and  your 
courtesy  to  us  motherless  folk.  ’Tis  a false  and 
lying  charge ; and  I am  ready  to  stand  test  of 
its  proving,  come  what  may.” 

“Even  to  the  judgment  of  God,  girl?”  de- 
manded the  king. 

And  the  brave  girl  made  instant  reply,  “ Even 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  lord  king.”  Then, 
skilled  in  all  the  customs  of  those  Avarlike  times, 
she  drew  off  her  glove.  “ Whosoever  my  accuser 
be,  lord  king,”  she  said,  “I  do  denounce  him  as 
false ; and  thus  do  I throw  myself  upon  God’s 
good  mercy,  if  it  shall  please  Him  to  raise  me 
up  a cliampion.”  And  she  flung  her  glove  upon 
the  floor  of  the  hall,  before  the  king  and  all  his 
barons. 

It  was  a bold  thing  for  a girl  to  do,  and  a 
murmur  of  applause  ran  through  even  that  un- 
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TIS  A FALSE  AND  LYING  CHARGE.’ 
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friendly  throng.  For,  to  stand  the  test  of  a 
“wager  of  battle,”  or  the  “judgment  of  God,” 
as  the  savage  contest  was  called,  was  the  last 
resort  of  any  one  accused  of  treason  or  of  crime. 
It  meant  no  less  than  a duel  to  the  death  be- 
tween the  accuser  and  the  accused,  or  their 
accepted  champions.  And  the  Princess  Edith’s 
glove,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  Abbey  hall,  was 
her  assertion  that  she  had  spoken  the  truth 
and  was  willing  to  risk  her  life  in  proof  of  her 
innocence. 

Edgar  the  Atheling,  peace  lover  though  he 
was,  would  gladly  have  accepted  the  post  of 
champion  for  his  niece,  but  as  one  also  involved 
in  the  charge  of  treason,  such  action  was  denied 
him.  For  the  moment,  the  Red  King’s  admira- 
tion for  this  brave  young  princess  caused  him 
to  waver ; but  those  were  days  when  suspicion 
and  jealousy  rose  above  all  nobler  traits.  His 
face  grew  stern  again. 

“ Ordgar  of  Oxford,”  he  said,  “take  up  the 
glove ! ” and  Edith  knew  who  was  her  accuser. 
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Then  the  king  asked,  “ Who  standeth  as  chain- 
pion  for  Edgar  the  Atlieling  and  this  maid,  his 
niece? 

Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken,  young 
Eobert  Fitz  Godwine  had  sprung  to  Editli’s 
side. 

“That  would  I,  lord  king,  if  a young  squire 
might  appear  against  a belted  knight ! 

“ Ordgar  of  Oxford  fights  not  with  boys ! ” 
said  the  accuser,  contemptuously. 

The  king’s  savage  humor  broke  out  again. 

“Face  him  with  your  own  page.  Sir  Ordgar,” 
he  said,  with  a grim  laugh.  “Boy  against  boy 
would  be  a fitting  wager  for  a young  maid’s 
life.” 

But  the  Saxon  knight  was  in  no  mood  for 
sport. 

“Nay,  this  is  no  child’s  play,”  he  said.  “ I 
care  naught  for  this  girl.  I stand  as  champion 
for  the  king  against  yon  traitor  Atheling ; and 
if  the  maiden’s  cause  is  his,  why  then  against 
her,  too.  This  is  a man’s  quarrel.” 
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Young  Kobert  would  have  spoken  yet  again 
as  his  face  flushed  hot  with  anger  at  the  knight’s 
contemptuous  words.  But  a firm  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  a strong  voice  said : 

“Then  is  it  mine,  Sir  Ordgar.  If  between 
man  and  man,  then  will  I,  with  the  gracious 
permission  of  our  lord  the  king,  stand  as  cham- 
pion for  this  maiden  here  and  for  my  good  lord, 
the  noble  Atheling,  whose  man  am  I,  next  to 
you,  lord  king.”  And,  taking  the  mate  to  the 
glove  which  the  Princess  Edith  had  flung  down 
in  defiance,  he  thrust  it  into  the  guard  of  his 
iron  skullcap,  in  token  that  he,  Godwine  of 
Winchester,  the  father  of  the  boy  Kobert,  was 
the  young  girl’s  champion. 

Three  days  after,  in  the  tiltyard  of  Gloucester 
Castle,  the  wager  of  battle  was  fought.  It  was 
no  gay  tournament  show  with  streaming  ban- 
ners, gorgeous  lists,  gayly  dressed  ladies,  flower- 
bedecked  balconies,  and  all  the  splendid  dis})lay 
of  a tourney  of  the  knights,  of  which  you  read 
in  the  stories  of  romance  and  chivalry.  It  was 
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a solemn  and  sombre  gathering  in  which  all  the 
armngements  suggested  only  death  and  gloom, 
while  the  accused  waited  in  suspense,  knowing 
that  halter  and  fagot  were  prepared  for  them 
should  their  champion  fall. 

In  (piaint  and  crabbed  Latin  the  old  chroni- 
cler, John  of  Fordun,  tells  the  story  of  the 
light,  for  which  there  is  no  space  here.  The 
glove  of  each  contestant  was  flung  into  the  lists 
by  the  judge,  and  the  dispute  committed  for 
settlement  to  the  power  of  God  and  their  own 
good  swords.  It  is  a stirring  picture  of  those 
days  of  daring  and  of  might,  when  force  took 
the  place  of  justice,  and  the  deadliest  blows 
were  the  most  convincing  arguments. 

But  though  supported  by  the  favor  of  the 
king  and  the  display  of  splendid  armor,  Ordgar’s 
treachery  had  its  just  reward.  Virtue  triumphed 
and  vice  was  punished.  Even  while  treacher- 
ously endeavoring  (after  being  once  disarmed), 
to  stab  the  brave  God  wine  with  a knife  which 
he  had  concealed  in  his  boot,  the  false  Sir  Ord- 
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gar  was  overcome,  confessed  the  falsehood  of 
his  charge  against  Edgar  the  Atheling  and  Edith 
his  niece,  and  died. 

So  young  Edith  was  saved;  and  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  men  of  his  character,  the  Eed 
King’s  humor  changed  completely.  The  victori- 
ous Godwine  received  the  arms  and  lands  of 
the  dead  Ordgar;  Edgar  the  Atheling  was  raised 
high  in  trust  and  honor;  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
wrested  from  the  Eed  Donald,  was  placed  once 
more  in  the  family  of  King  Malcolm,  and  King 
William  Eufus  himself  became  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  the  Princess  Edith. 

And  when,  one  fatal  August  day,  the  Eed 
King  was  found  pierced  by  an  arrow,  under  the 
trees  of  the  New  Forest,  his  younger  brother, 
Duke  Henry,  ascended  the  throne  of  England 
as  King  Henry  I.  And  the  very  year  of  his 
accession,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1100,  he 
married,  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  the  Prin- 
cess Edith  of  Scotland,  then  a fair  young  lady 
of  scarce  twenty-one.  At  the  request  of  her 
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liusband  she  took,  upon  her  coronation  day,  the 
Norman  name  of  Maud,  and  by  this  name  she 
is  known  in  history. 

She  was  a good  queen.  In  a time  when  the 
common  people  were  but  the  slaves  of  the 
haughty  and  cruel  barons,  this  young  queen 
labored  to  bring  in  kindlier  manners  and  more 
gentle  ways.  Beautiful  in  face,  she  was  still 
more  lovely  in  heart  and  life.  Her  influence 
upon  her  husband,  Henry  the  scholar,  was  seen 
in  the  wise  laws  he  made. 

The  “Charter  of  King  Henry’’  is  said  to  have 
been  gained  by  her  intercession.  This  important 
paper  was  the  flrst  step  toward  popular  liberty. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  Canada,  therefore,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  England,  can  look  back  with 
interest  and  affection  upon  the  romantic  story  of 
“ Good  Queen  Maud.” 

— From  E.  S.  Brooks. 
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THE  TIGER 


Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night. 

What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes  ? 

On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire  ? 

What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire  ? 

And  what  shoulder,  and  what  art 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart. 

And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat. 

What  dread  hand  ? and  what  dread  feet  ? 

What  the  hammer  ? what  the  chain  ? 

In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain  ? 

What  the  anvil  ? what  dread  grasp 
Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp  ? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears, 

And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears. 

Did  He  smile  his  work  to  see  ? 

Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee  ? 

Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night. 

What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

— William  Blake. 
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THE  SOLDIER  AND  THE  PANTHER 

Once  when  tlie  French  army  was  in  Egypt,  a 
soldier  was  captured  by  the  Bedouins.  All  day 
long  tli6y  took  him  across  the  desert,  and  they 
did  not  halt  until  after  nightfall.  Then  they 
camped  about  a well,  shaded  with  palm  trees, 
near  which  they  had  buried  a stock  of  provisions. 
Not  dreaming  that  the  thought  of  escape  could 
enter  their  captive’s  mind,  they  merely  bound  his 
wrists,  and  after  eating  a few  dates  and  giving 
their  horses  some  barley,  they  lay  down  to  sleep. 

When  the  bold  soldier  saw  his  enemies  too 
soundly  asleep  to  watch  him,  he  used  his  teeth  to 
pick  up  a scimitar.  Steadying  the  blade  with  his 
knees,  he  cut  through  the  cord  which  bound  his 
hands.  At  once  he  seized  a gun  and  a poniard,  a 
supply  of  dates,  a small  bag  of  barley  and  some 
powder  and  ball.  He  buckled  on  a scimitar, 
mounted  one  of  the  horses,  and  spurred  in  the 
direction  of  the  French  army.  In  his  haste,  he 
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pressed  tlie  wearied  horse  so  severely  that  tlie 
poor  animal  fell  dead,  leaving  the  Frenchman 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 

After  walking  through  the  sand  all  day  long, 
the  soldier  was  forced  to  stop.  The  sun  had  set, 
and  though  tlie  Eastern  night  was  beautiful,  he 
was  too  tired  to  go  on.  Luckily  he  had  reached 
a slight  elevation,  at  the  toj3  of  which  a few 
palm  trees  shot  upward.  Here  he  threw  himself 
down  on  a rock  and  slept  heavily,  without  taking 
the  least  precaution  to  protect  himself  while 
asleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  the  sun,  for  he  had 
thoughtlessly  flung  himself  down  on  the  side 
opposite  the  sliadow  of  the  palm  ti*ees.  He 
counted  those  solitary  trunks.  Then  he  gazed  at 
tlie  scene  around  him,  aud  despair  settled  upon 
his  heart.  He  saw  a boundless  ocean.  As  far  as 
he  could  see,  the  sands  of  the  desert  stretched 
away  in  all  directions.  They  glittered  like  a steel 
blade  shining  in  the  sun.  A hot  vapor  SAvept 
over  them  in  waves.  Sky  and  earth  seemed  both 
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on  lire.  Tliere  was  no  sound,  no  motion  — not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  not  a breath  in  the  air. 

The  soldier  clasped  the  trunk  of  a palm  tree  as 
if  it  were  a friend.  Sheltered  from  the  sun  by  its 
slender  shadow,  he  wept.  Then  he  shouted  with 
all  his  might,  but  his  voice  sounded  far  olf  and 
returned  no  echo. 

Then  he  went  down  the  little  hill  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  by  which  he  had  gone  up  the 
night  before.  His  joy  was  great  when  he  found  a 
natural  cave.  The  remnants  of  a mat  showed 
that  the  place  had  once  been  inhabited,  and  close 
to  the  entrance  were  a few  palm  trees  loaded  with 
fruit.  He  now  hoped  to  live  until  some  one 
should  pass  that  way.  He  shook  down  a cluster 
of  the  ripe  dates.  He  tasted  them.  They  were 
good.  From  the  gloom  of  despair  he  passed  to  a 
joy  that  was  half  insane. 

He  ran  back  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  busied 
himself  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  cutting  down  a 
dead  tree.  Foreseeing  that  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  would  come  to  drink  at  a spring  which 
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bubbled  through  the  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
he  resolved  to  protect  his  cave  by  felling  a tree 
across  the  entrance.  Although  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  a palm  tree  down,  he  was  unable  to  cut 
it  in  pieces  during  the  day.  So  the  entrance  to 
his  cave  was  unprotected  when,  tired  with  his 
work  and  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  "fell  asleep 
beneath  its  red  vault. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  his  sleep  was  broken 
by  a strange  noise.  He  sat  up.  A terrible  fear 
numbed  his  heart.  He  felt  his  hair  rise  on  end, 
as  his  eyes  beheld  through  the  darkness  two  faint 
amber  lights.  By  degrees  he  saw,  within  two 
feet  of  him,  a huge  beast  lying  at  rest. 

Was  it  a lion?  Was  it  a tiger?  Was  it  a 
crocodile?  The  soldier  could  not  tell.  He  did 
not  dare  to  make  the  slightest  movement.  A 
strong  odor,  like  tliat  of  foxes,  only  far  more 
penetrating,  filled  the  cave.  When  the  soldier 
smelled  it,  his  fear  became  terror.  He  could  no 
longer  doubt  the  nature  of  his  terrible  compan- 
ion. Before  long,  the  moon,  as  it  sank  to  the 
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liorizon,  lighted  up  the  den  and  gleamed  upon 
the  shining,  spotted  skin  of  a panther. 

Tlie  lion  of  Egypt  lay  curled  up  asleep.  Its 
eyes,  which  had  opened  for  a moment,  were  now 
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closed ; its  head  was  turned  towards  the  French- 
man. A hundred  conflicting  thoughts  rushed 
through  his  mind.  Should  he  kill  it  with  a shot 
from  his  musket  ? But  he  saw  that  there  was  no 
room  to  take  aim  ; the  muzzle  would  extend  be- 
yond the  animal.  Suppose  he  were  to  wake  it? 
The  fear  kept  him  motionless. 

Twice  he  put  his  hand  on  his  scimitar,  with  the 
idea  of  striking  off  the  head  of  his  enemy ; but 
the  difficulty  of  cutting  through  the  close-haired 
skin  made  him  give  up  the  bold  attempt.  Sup- 
pose he  missed  his  aim.  It  would,  he  knew,  be 
certain  death.  He  resolved  to  await  the  dawn. 
It  was  not  long  in  coming.  As  daylight  broke, 
the  Frenchman  was  able  to  examine  the  animal. 
Its  jaws  were  stained  with  blood. 

“ It  has  eaten  a good  meal,”  thought  he.  It 
will  not  be  hungry  when  it  wakes.” 
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It  was  a beautiful  animal.  The  fur  on  the 
under  side  of  its  body  was  of  sparkling  whiteness. 
Several  little  spots  like  velvet  made  pretty  brace- 
lets round  its  paws.  The  muscular  tail  was  also 
white,  with  black  rings  toward  the  end.  The  fur 
of  the  back,  yellow  as  gold  and  very  soft  and 
glossy,  was  marked  with  rose-shaped  spots.  The 
great  cat  lay  peacefully  snoring,  in  an  attitude  as 
easy  and  graceful  as  that  of  a cat  on  the  cushions 
of  a sofa.  Her  bloody  paws  were  stretched  be- 
yond her  head,  which  lay  upon  them;  and  her 
few  whiskers  shimmered  in  the  early  light  like 
silver  wires. 

If  he  had  seen  her  in  a cage,  the  soldier  would 
have  admired  the  creature’s  grace,  but  as  it  was, 
his  courage  oozed  away.  And  yet,  a bold  thought 
entered  his  mind,  and  checked  the  cold  sweat 
which  was  rolling  from  his  brow.  Housed  to 
action,  he  resolved  to  play  his  part  with  honor 
to  the  last. 

“Yesterday,”  he  said,  “the  Arabs  might  have 
killed  me.” 
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Regarding  himself  as  dead,  lie  waited  bravely, 
but  with  anxious  curiosity,  for  his  enemy  to  wake. 
When  the  sun  rose,  the  panther  suddenly  opened 
her  eyes.  Then  she  stretched  her  paws  violently, 
as  if  to  limber  them.  Presently  she  yawned, 
showing  her  teeth,  and  her  cloven  tongue,  rough 
as  a grater. 

“ She  is  a graceful  creature,’’  thought  the 
Frenchman,  watching  her  as  she  rolled  and 
turned  on  her  side.  She  licked  the  blood  from 
her  paws,  and  rubbed  her  head  with  another 
pretty  gesture. 

“ Well  done  ! Dress  yourself  prettily,”  said  the 
Frenchman,  his  gayety  returning  with  his  courage. 
“We  are  going  to  bid  each  other  good  morning.” 
And  he  felt  for  the  short  poniard  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  Bedouins. 

At  this  instant  the  panther  turned  her  head 
towards  the  Frenchman  and  looked  at  him 
fixedly,  without  moving.  Her  clear,  steely  eyes 
made  the  soldier  shudder.  The  beast  moved 
towards  him ; he  looked  at  her  caressingly,  hop- 
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ing  to  soothe  her.  He  let  her  come  quite  close  to 
him  before  he  stirred ; then,  with  a gentle  touch, 
he  passed  his  hand  over  her  back.  The  creature 
drew  up  her  tail,  her  eyes  softened.  When  for 
the  third  time  the  Frenchman  caressed  her,  she 
began  to  purr  as  a cat  does  to  show  pleasure,  but 
so  loudly  that  the  sound  echoed  through  the 
grotto.  The  soldier  redoubled  his  caresses  until 
they  had  completely  soothed  and  lulled  the  beast. 

When  he  felt  that  he  had  subdued  the  ferocity 
of  his  companion,  he  rose  to  leave  the  grotto. 
The  panther  let  him  go ; but  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  little  hill  she  bounded 
after  him  and  rubbed  against  his  legs,  arching 
her  back  like  a domestic  cat.  Tlien  looking  at 
her  guest  with  an  eye  that  was  growing  less 
fierce,  she  uttered  the  savage  crv  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  noise  of  a saw. 

“ Her  ladyship  is  exacting,”  cried  the  French- 
man, smiling. 

He  began  to  play  with  her  ears  and  stroke 
her  body,  and  at  last  he  scratched  her  head. 
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Encouraged  by  success,  he  tickled  her  skull  Avith 
the  point  of  his  dagger,  looking  for  the  right 
spot  at  which  to  stab  her,  but  the  hardness  of 
the  bone  made  him  afraid  to  attempt  it  lest  he 
fail. 

The  sultana  of  the  desert  acknowledged  the 
attentions  of  her  slave  by  lifting  her  head  and 
swaying  her  neck  to  his  caresses.  The  French- 
man suddenly  perceived  that  he  could  kill  the 
fierce  princess  at  a bloAV,  if  he  struck  her  in  the 
throat.  He  had  raised  the  weapon,  when  the 
panther  threw  herself  gracefully  at  his  feet, 
glancing  up  at  him  with  a look  of  kindness. 

The  poor  soldier  ate  his  dates  leaning  against 
a palm  tree.  Each  time  that  he  threw  aAvay  a 
date  stone,  the  panther  eyed  the  spot  AAdiere  it 
fell  with  an  expression  of  keen  distrust,  and 
then  looked  at  the  Frenchman  carefully.  When 
the  man  had  finished  his  meagre  meal,  she  licked 
his  shoes,  and,  with  her  rough  and  powerful 
tongue,  wiped  off  the  dust  which  was  caked  into 
the  folds  of  the  leather. 


“But  liow  will  it  be  when  she  is  ImngTy?’’ 
thought  the  soldier. 

He  shuddered,  but  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  proportions  of  the  animal,  and  he  began 
to  measure  them  with  his  eye.  She  was  three 
feet  in  hemlit  to  the  shoulder,  and  four  feet 
long,  not  including  the  tail.  That  powerful 
weapon,  which  was  round  as  a club,  measured 
three  feet  in  length.  The  face,  as  large  as  that 
of  a lioness,  wore  an  expression  of  crafty  intel- 
ligence. As  the  soldier  watched  her,  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  a kind  of  merriment.  She  had 
quenched  her  thirst  for  blood,  and  now  wished 
for  play. 

The  Frenchman  tried  to  come  and  go,  and  to 
accustom  her  to  his  movements.  The  panther 
left  him  free,  as  if  contented  to  follow  him  with 
her  eyes,  seeming,  however,  less  like  a faithful 
dog  watching  his  master’s  movements  with  affec- 
tion, than  like  a huge  Angora  cat  uneasy  and 
suspicious  of  them.  A few  steps  brought  him 
to  the  spring,  where  he  saw  the  carcass  of  his 
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horse,  which  the  panther  had  evidently  carried 
there.  Only  two  thirds  had  been  eaten.  The 
sight  reassured  the  Frenchman,  for  it  explained 
the  absence  of  his  terrible  companion  and  the 
forbearance  shown  to  him  while  asleep. 

This  first  good  luck  encouraged  the  reckless 
soldier.  The  wild  idea  of  living  on  good  terms 
with  the  panther  until  he  had  some  chance  of 
escape  entered  his  mind;  and  he  resolved  to 
try  every  means  of  taming  her.  With  these 
thoughts  he  returned  to  her  side,  and  noticed 
joyfully  that  she  moved  her  tail  slightly.  He 
sat  down  beside  her  fearlessly,  and  they  began 
to  play  together.  He  patted  her  paws  and  her 
nose,  twisted  her  ears,  threw  her  over  on  her 
back,  and  stroked  her.  She  made  no  objection ; 
and  when  he  began  to  smooth  the  fur  of  her 
paws,  she  carefully  drew  in  her  claws,  which 
were  sharp  and  curved  like  a Damascus  blade. 
The  Frenchman  kept  one  hand  on  his  dagger, 
again  watching  his  opportunity  to  kill  the  trust- 
ful panther.  But  he  felt  in  his  heart  that  it 
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would  be  cruel  to  destroy  so  kindly  a creature, 
lie  even  fancied  that  he  had  found  a friend  in 
the  limitless  desert. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  naming  the  panther 
and  teaching  her  to  answer  when  he  called. 
Towards  evening  he  had  grown  so  familiar  with 
his  perilous  position  that  he  was  half  in  love 
with  its  dangers.  And  his  companion  was  so 
far  tamed  that  she  had  caught  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing to  him  when  he  called,  “Mignonne!” 

As  the  sun  went  down,  Mignonne  uttered  at 
intervals  a prolonged,  deep,  melancholy  cry. 

“Come,  my  pretty  friend,  I will  let  you  go  to 
sleep  first,’’  said  the  soldier,  relying  on  the 
activity  of  his  legs  to  get  away  as  soon  as  she 
fell  asleep,  and  trusting  to  find  some  other  rest- 
ing place  for  the  night. 

He  waited  anxiously  for  the  right  moment, 
and  when  it  came  he  started  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  Nile.  But  he  had  hurried 
through  the  sand  scarcely  half  an  hour  before 
he  heard  the  panther  bounding  after  him,  giv- 
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HE  HEARD  THE  PANTHER  BOUNDING  AFTER  HIM. 
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ing  at  intervals  the  saw-lil^e  cry  which  was  more 
terrible  to  hear  than  the  thud  of  her  bounds. 

Suddenly  he  fell  into  one  of  the  treacherous 
quicksands  which  deceive  the  traveller  in  the 
desert,  and  from  which  there  is  seldom  any 
escape.  He  felt  that  he  was  sinking,  and  he 
uttered  a cry  of  despair.  The  panther  seized 
him  by  the  collar  with  her  teeth,  and  sprang 
vigorously  backward,  drawing  him  like  magic 
from  the  sucking  sand. 

“Ah,  Mignonne!”  cried  the  soldier.  “We  be- 
long to  each  other  now  — for  life  or  for  death. 
But  play  me  no  tricks,’'  he  added,  as  he  turned 
back  the  way  he  came. 

From  that  moment  the  desert  was,  as  it  were, 
peopled  for  him.  It  held  a being  to  whom  he 
could  talk,  and  whose  ferocity  was  now  lulled 
into  gentleness,  although  he  could  scarce! v ex- 
plain  to  himself  the  reasons  for  this  extraordi- 
nary friendship.  Throwing  himself  down  on  the 
floor  of  the  grotto,  he  slept  soundly.  When  he 
woke,  the  panther  was  gone.  He  mounted  the 
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little  liill  to  scan  tlie  horizon,  and  perceived 
her  in  the  far  distance  returning  with  the  long 
bounds  peculiar  to  these  animals. 

Mignonne  came  home  with  bloody  jaws,  and 
received  the  caresses  which  her  slave  hastened 
to  pay,  all  the  while  showing  her  pleasure  by 
repeated  purring.  Her  eyes,  now  soft  and  gentle, 
rested  kindly  on  the  Frenchman,  who  spoke  to 
her  lovingly  as  he  would  to  a domestic  animal. 

“Ah,  Mignonne,  you  like  to  be  petted!  Don’t 
you?  Aren’t  you  ashamed  of,  yourself?  You 
have  been  eating  up  an  Arab,  I’m  afraid.  But" 
don’t  you  go  to  eating  Frenchmen;  remember 
that  1 If  you  do,  I shall  not  love  you  any  more.” 
She  played  with  her  master;  she  would  let 
him  roll  her  over  and  pat  her.  Sometimes  she 
would  coax  him  to  play  by  laying  a paw  upon 
his  knee  with  a pretty,  appealing  gesture. 

Several  days  passed  rapidly.  The  soldier  be- 
gan to  enjoy  his  desert  life.  He  had  enough 
to  eat,  and  he  had  a.  companion.  He  began  to 
see  the  sublime  beauties  of  the  desert.  For 
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liours  lie  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  palm  trees, 
gazing  at  the  fleeting  clouds  and  watching  for 
those  rare  visitors,  the  birds.  He  even  rejoiced 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  storms,  when  tliey  rolled 
across  the  vast  plains  and  tossed  the  sand  up- 
ward until  it  looked  like  a dry,  red  fog. 

He  grew  fondly  attached  to  his  panther ; for 
he  was  a man  who  needed  friendship.  She 
showed  no  sign  of  attacking  him,  and  became  so 
tame  that  he  soon  felt  no  fear  of  her.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  dozing ; though  constantly 
watchful,  lest  he  should  miss  some,  chance  to 
escape.  He  had  made  his  shirt  into  a banner 
and  tied  it  to  the  top  of  a leafless  palm  tree. 
He  kept  the  flag  extended  by  fastening  the  cor- 
ners with  twigs  and  wedges ; for  the  fitful  wind 
might  have  failed  to  wave  it  at  the  moment 
when  the  longed-for  traveller  came  in  sight. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  long  hours  of  gloom 
Avhen  hope  forsook  him ; and  then  he  played  Avith 
his  pantlier.  Mignonne  no  longer  groAvled  AAdien 
he  caught  the  tuft  of  her  dangerous  tail  and 
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counted  the  black  and  white  rings.  He  loved 
to  watch  her  as  she  gambolled  at  play.  He  ad- 
mired the  flexible  body  as  she  bounded,  crept 
and  glided,  or  clung  to  the  trunk  of  a palm  tree 


as  she  rolled  over  and  over,  crouching  some- 
times to  the  ground  and  gathering  herself  to- 
gether for  a vigorous  spring.  Yet,  however  vig- 
orous the  bound,  however  slippery  the  rock  on 
which  she  landed,  she  would  stop  short,  motion- 
less, at  the  one  word,  “Mignonne.’’ 

One  day,  under  a dazzling  sun,  a large  bird 
hovered  in  the  sky.  The  Frenchman  left  his  pan- 
ther, to  watch  the  new  guest.  After  a moments 
pause  the  neglected  sultana  uttered  a low  growl. 

The  soldier  started.  “ I really  believe  she  is 
jealous,^’  he  exclaimed. 

The  eagle  disappeared.  The  panther  and  the 
soldier  gazed  at  each  other.  She  trembled  with 
delight,  as  she  felt  the  nails  of  her  friend  scratch- 
ing the  strong  bones  of  her  skull.  Her  eyes  glit- 


tered like  flashes  of  lightning,  and  then  she 
closed  them  tightly. 
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“ The  creature  has  a soul ! cried  the  soldier. 

He  began  to  play  with  the  panther’s  tail,  when 
suddenly  he  must  have  hurt  her,  for  she  turned 
upon  him  as  if  she  had  gone  mad,  and  seized  his 
thigh  with  her  sharp  teeth,  and  yet  (as  he  after- 
wards remembered)  not  cruelly.  Thinking  that 
she  meant  to  devour  him,  he  plunged  his  dagger 
into  her  throat.  The  panther  rolled  over  with  a 
cry  that  froze  his  soul.  She  looked  at  him  in 
her  death  struggle,  but  without  anger.  He  would 
have  given  all  the  world  — all,  everything  — to 
have  brought  her  back  to  life.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  murdered  a friend,  a human  being.  When 
the  soldiers  who  saw  his  flag  came  to  his  rescue, 
they  found  him  weeping. 

Kestored  to  his  regiment,  he  went  through  the 
wars  in  Germany,  Spain,  Kussia  and  France.  He 
rose  to  a very  high  rank.  But  he  never  ceased 
to  regret  the  death  of  his  desert  companion. 

— From  Balzac. 
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NOT  CHINA,  BUT  AMERICA 


What  a difference  between  a ship  of  50  tons  burden 
and  one  of  50,000  tons  1 And  yet  the  tiny  wooden 
craft  “ Matthew,”  with  only  twenty  men  on  board, 
crept  safely  across  the  Atlantic  in  1497  ; but  more 
than  400  years  after,  in  1912,  the  great  iron  ship 
“ Titanic”  sank  beneath  the  waves  off  Newfoundland, 
carrying  down  over  two-thirds  of  the  2,300  people  on 
board  ! Let  our  young  readers  make  a picture  in  their 
minds  of  these  two  vessels,  and  then  let  them  try  to 
think  what  was  taking  the  little  ship  “ Matthew  ” 
across  the  stormy  Atlantic  at  a time  when  its  dangers 
were  unknown  and  untried. 

John  Cabot,  a brave  explorer,  set  sail  from  Bristol, 
with  his  son  Sebastian  and  a crew  of  eighteen  men,  to 
find  out  new  lands  to  the  west.  They  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  what  is  now  called  Eastern  Canada,  at  a 
point,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 
They  thought  they  had  found,  or  at  least  were  on 
the  way  to,  the  far  distant  China,  whose  riches  and 
wonders  had  been  described  by  the  great  traveller 
Marco  Polo  in  his  voyages  to  the  then  unknown  East 
years  before. 
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People  then  had  just  found  out,  what  we  know  very 
well  now,  that  the  earth  is  round ; and  it  was  thought 
that  by  sailing  to  the  west  they  would  find  a nearer 
and  straighter  way  to  the  Indies  and  China.  Five 
yeais  before  the  Cabots  came  to  Canada,  Columbus, 
sailing  across  the  Atlantic  from  Spain,  found  what  he 
thought  was  India. 

But  we  know  that  it  was  not  India  or  China  that 
these  daring  explorers  found,  but  the  great  continent 
^f  Ameiica,  in  which  lies  Canada  which  we  love  to  call 
our  home,  stretching  more  than  3,000  miles  across  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  ri  tt  xj  . 


THE  FIRST  TWO  EXPLORERS  OP  CANADA 

There  are  two  places  in  Canada  closely  woven  with 
its  early  story.  These  are  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
With  what  delight  did  the  first  white  men  who  came  to 
this  country  look  out  over  the  broad  land  that  lay 
before  them  from  the  heights  of  Quebec  and  from  the 

top  of  Mount  Royal,  with  the  noble  St.  Lawrence  river 
flowing  at  their  feet. 

Jacques  Cartier  was  the  first  white  man  who  stood 
upon  the  heights  of  Qluebec,  then  a stronghold  of  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  gazed  with  wonder  on  the 
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curious  French  ships,  the  dress  and  the  weapons  of  tlie 
“ pale  faces,”  but  they  did  them  no  harm.  They  were 
glad  to  get  the  trinkets  and  iron  tools  which  Cartier 
and  his  crew  brought  with  them,  and  gave  in  exchange 
the  furs  from  the  animals  which  they  hunted  in  their 
vast  forests.  Cartier  and  his  men  spent  a winter  at 
Quebec,  and  we  may  suppose  that  when  they  saw  their 
vessels  frozen  up  in  the  ice  and  themselves  shut  in  by 
the  storms  of  winter,  they  must  have  longed  for  their 
homes  in  “ Sunny  France.” 

Another  Frenchman,  Samuel  de  Champlain,  made 
several  voyages  to  Canada.  Sailing  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  he  built  a fort  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Quebec  in  the  year  1G08,  and  planted  a colony  there. 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  Canadian 
city.  Champlain  made  friends  with  the  Indians.  He 
was  just  and  kind  to  them  and  wished  to  make  them 
Christians.  He  was  made  governor  of  the  colony 
which  he  had  founded  at  Quebec.  He  spent  over 
thirty  years  of  his  life  in  Canada,  exploring  its  coasts 
and  rivers.  He  made  maps  of  the  country  and  left  six 
large  volumes  of  writings  describing  Canada  and  telling 
its  early  history.  It  is  from  Champlain’s  narratives 
that  we  get  our  first  true  stories  of  early  life  in 
Canada  and  of  the  Indians.  He  died  at  Quebec  on 
Christmas  Day,  1685.  G.  U.  Hay. 
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THE  STORY  OP  A HEROINE 

At  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, stood,  in  the  year  1645,  a fort,  manned  by  French 
soldiers  and  traders.  Its  commander  was  a woman, 
the  Lady  La  Tour,  who  in  the  absence  of  her  husband 
bravely  defended  his  property  against  his  rival  whose 
name  was  Charnisay.  These  two  rivals.  La  Tour  and 
Charnisay,  were  fighting  for  the  possession  of  Acadia, 
the  name  of  the  French  province  which  now  includes 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Does  it  not  seem 
strange  that  these  two  men  could  not  live  at  peace  and 
divide  between  them  a land  that  now  supports,  with 
plenty  to  spare,  more  than  half  a million  people  ? But 
they  thought  they  could  not. 

The  Indians  who  hunted  in  the  wilderness  along 
the  St.  John  river  brought  their  canoes  laden  with 
rich  furs  to  La  Tour’s  fort.  Charnisay,  who  lived 
forty  miles  away  in  his  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  ground  his  teeth  in  fury  as  he  saw  his 
rival  growing  rich  year  after  year.  He  determined 
to  take  the  fort  and  destroy  his  enemy.  At  first  he 
was  beaten  back  by  Lady  La  Tour  with  the  loss  of 
twenty-two  men.  But  the  brave  woman  had  a foe  in 
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her  own  camp,  a sentry  who  was  paid  to  let  the  soldiers 
of  the  enemy  in.  When  the  fight  went  against  her, 
Lady  La  Tour,  wishing  to  save  the  lives  of  her  men, 
gave  up  the  fort  on  condition  that  she  and  her  soldiers 
should  be  spared.  But  Charnisay,  false  to  his  pledge, 
hanged  the  men,  forcing  the  brave  woman  to  witness 
the  terrible  scene  with  a rope  round  her  neck,  as  a sign 
that  she  too  was  guilty.  But  the  poor  heart-broken 
lady  did  not  long  outlive  her  brave  men.  She  died 
a few  days  after  and  sleeps  in  an  unknown  grave 
near  the  fort  that  she  gave  her  life  to  defend. 

G.  U.  Hay. 

LOST  IN  THE  WOODS  IN  WINTER 

Many  boys  have  enjoyed  a tramp  on  snowshoes 
through  Canadian  woods  in  winter,  but  if  they  had  to 
take  journeys  with  heavy  packs  strapped  to  their 
backs,  instead  of  riding  in  comfortable  sleighs  or  in 
railway  trains,  they  might  think  it  a hardship. 

There  is  a story  told  of  a snowshoe  journey  in  New 
Brunswick  where  the  travellers  suffered  great  hard- 
ships, lost  their  way  in  the  woods,  and  nearly  lost  their 
lives.  Father  Le  Clercq  and  another  priest  set  out 
with  an  Indian  from  Bathurst  to  tramp  through  the 
wilderness  to  Burnt  Church  on  the  Miramichi  river, 
about  forty  miles  distant.  They  carried  provisions 
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enough  to  last  them  three  days.  At  night  they  slept 
at  the  Beautiful  Star  Inn,  that  is,  out  of  doors,  under 
the  stars.  They  dug  out  a large  hole  in  the  snow,  laid 
fir  boughs  for  a bed,  lighted  a fire  at  their  feet,  and 
slept  warm  in  their  blankets.  On  the  morrow  they 
lost  their  way  and  for  three  days  trudged  through  the 
deep  snow  which  was  falling  almost  constantly  and 
which  was  so  light  that  their  snowshoes  sank  into  it. 
Besides,  it  covered  up  their  tracks  so  that  they  could 
not  return  if  they  would.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  cold 
and  hunger  they  suffered,  for  their  provisions  were  now 
all  gone  and  the  weather  had  become  much  colder; 
and  imagine  the  cry  of  joy  they  uttered  when  they 
came  upon  fresh  tracks  of  a man  in  the  snow.  These 
they  followed,  and  were  soon  guided  to  an  Indian’s 
cabin  on  the  bank  of  a river.  The  Indian  showed  them 
the  way  to  the  rude  fort  of  the  friend  they  were  in 
search  of,  who  fed  and  warmed  them,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  make  them  forget  their  troubles. 

G.  U.  Hay. 


THE  STORY  OP  LA  SALLE 

It  was  a long  time  before  people  in  Europe  gave  up 
the  idea  of  reaching  China  by  way  of  America. 
Jacques  Cartier  and  others  who  followed  him,  thought 
that  the  bt.  Lawrence  river  was  the  great  waterway 
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leading  to  the  far  distant  Cathay  or  China,  and  the 
chain  of  great  lakes  to  which  they  came  after  ascending 
that  mighty  river  encouraged  them  to  go  farther. 

Robert  de  la  Salle  was  a young  Frenchman  who 
came  to  Canada,  or  New  France,  in  1666.  He  was 
quick  to  learn,  and  in  three  years  he  had  mastered 
seven  or  eight  different  Indian  dialects.  He  obtained 
leave  of  the  governor  at  Quebec  to  explore  the  country 
to  the  west.  With  four  canoes  and  fourteen  men  he 
threaded  his  way  westward  and  came  to  the  Ohio 
river.  Afterwards  he  found  the  river  Illinois,  which 
he  followed  until  he  came  to  the  Mississippi,  which,  it 
is  said,  he  was  the  first  to  discover.  He  found  out 
that  this  great  river  flowed  to  the  south,  not  west  to 
the  Pacific.  So  his  dream  of  reaching  China  was  over, 
but  he  formed  the  great  plan  of  making  all  this  country 
between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  a part  of 
New  France.  For  years  La  Salle  strove  with  un- 
daunted courage  to  explore  and  plant  colonies  in  this 
new  country.  In  the  spring  of  1682  he  descended  the 
river  Mississippi  to  the  mouth,  which  he  reached  on 
the  9th  of  April,  and  named  the  country  along  its 
banks  Louisiana,  in  honour  of  Louis,  King  of  France. 
La  Salle  in  trying  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about  five  years  later  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  followers.  The  man  thought 
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he  was  being  led  into  danger  and  perhaps  death,  and 
that  the  surest  way  to  escape  was  to  kill  his  leader. 

G.  U.  Hay. 


BRAVE  MADELEINE 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Iroquois 
Indians  were  burning  the  homes  of  the  settlers  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  there  lived  a few  miles  below 
Montreal  a little  French  girl  named  Madeleine  de 
Yercheres,  fourteen  years  of  age.  Her  father  owned  a 
large  farm,  and  on  it  was  a fort  in  which  the  family 
lived,  and  where  the  settlers  might  come  for  protection 
when  they  were  attacked  by  Indians. 

One  morning  when  her  father  and  mother  were  both 
away,  Madeleine  was  down  by  the  river’s  side.  Sud- 
denly she  heard  the  yells  of  Indians,  and  saw  about 
fifty  of  them  running  towards  the  fort.  Now  Madeleine 
was  fleet  of  foot  and  it  did  not  take  her  long  to  reach 
the  gate,  which  she  opened  and  ran  inside,  bolting  it 
fast  behind  her.  The  Indians  fired  as  she  ran,  but 
happily  none  of  the  bullets  hit  her.  There  were  only 
two  soldiers  in  the  fort,  and  these  had  hidden  them- 
selves when  they  heard  the  yells  and  shots  of  the 
Indians.  But  Madeleine  was  a brave  girl,  and  knew 
how  to  act  in  time  of  danger.  The  two  men  catne  out 
of  their  hiding  place  when  they  saw  how  fearless  the 
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girl  was.  They  loaded  the  guns,  fired  off  a cannon, 
shouted  and  made  as  much  noise  as  possible,  so  that 
the  savages  who  were  lurking  in  the  woods  near  by 
thought  the  fort  must  be  full  of  soldiers. 

Madeleine  was  busy  all  the  time.  She  took  a gun, 
and  gave  one  to  each  of  her  little  brothers,  Louis  and 
Charlie,  aged  twelve  and  ten.  In  those  times  of  dan- 
ger children  knew  how  to  use  guns.  These  five  kept 
up  a steady  firing  whenever  the  Indians  showed  them- 
selves on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  The  only  others  in 
the  fort  were  a very  old  man,  some  women,  and  a few 
small  children.  Madeleine  was  such  a plucky  little 
general  that  she  made  the  Indians  believe  it  was  not 
safe  to  come  near. 

All  through  the  cold  stormy  night  the  savages  kept 
prowling  round  the  fort,  and  Madeleine  cheered  her 
brave  little  band  and  kept  them  awake  and  watchful. 
So  two  days  and  two  nights  passed.  During  this  time 
the  brave  girl  neither  ate  nor  slept.  On  the  third 
morning,  when  she  was  tired  out  and  hungry,  she  heard 
the  cry  that  help  was  near,  and  found  that  a company 
of  soldiers  had  been  sent  from  Montreal  to  relieve 
them.  The  officer  in  command  looked  around  the  fort 
and  found  a sentinel  at  every  post,  and  all  things  in 
good  order.  He  said  that  Madeleine  had  managed  the 
defence  as  well  as  he  could  have  done  it  himself. 
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Wlien  the  Governor  of  Canada  heard  of  the  brave  girl 
he  gave  her  a pension  and  asked  her  to  write  the  full 
story  of  the  siege  of  Vercheres.  G.  U.  Hay. 


HOW  MONTREAL  WAS  SAVED 

The  most  savage  and  cruel  of  the  Indians  who 
attacked  the  early  French  settlers  of  Canada  were  the 
Iroquois,  or  the  tribes  of  the  Five  Nations,  made  up  of 
the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and 
Mohawks.  They  were  without  fear,  and  all  the  other 
tribes  of  Indians  dreaded  them.  They  looked  upon  the 
French  as  their  greatest  enemies,  who  had  come  into 
this  country  to  take  their  lands  from  them. 

In  the  year  1659  there  was  in  the  French  fort  at 
Montreal  a young  officer  named  Daulac,  a brave  man 
who  wished  to  show  the  thousand  Iroquois  braves  on 
their  way  to  destroy  his  countrymen  at  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Quebec,  how  Frenchmen  could  face  death. 
This  is  the  story  of  what  he  did  : With  sixteen  others 
as  brave  as  himself  he  obtained  leave  from  the  governor 
to  go  out  and  attack  a band  of  Iroquois  on  their  way 
down  the  Ottawa  to  Montreal.  They  all  took  an  oath 
to  fight  to  the  last  and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible. 
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They  went  up  the  Ottawa  river  in  their  canoes  until 
they  came  to  a ruined  fort,  at  a rapid  which  they  knew 
the  Iroquois  must  pass.  Here  they  waited  for  the  foe. 
They  made  their  rude  fort  as  strong  as  possible.  They 
were  joined  by  some  forty  Huron  Indians,  who  also,  as 
they  told  the  Frenchman,  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
do  some  deed  of  daring. 

The  two  hundred  Iroquois  warriors  who  were  pass- 
ing down  the  river  found  out  the  white  men,  and 
attacked  them  in  their  fort,  but  they  were  beaten  back 
many  times  and  lost  so  many  of  their  braves  that  they 
sent  for  help  to  another  Iroquois  camp  not  far  distant. 
In  the  meantime  they  watched  Daulac  and  his  men  so 
closely  that  these  could  not  leave  the  fort  to  get  water, 
and  so  were  perishing  from  thirst.  Their  Huron  allies, 
all  but  five  men,  went  over  to  the  Iroquois,  and  this 
left  but  twenty-two  men  to  fight  nearly  twenty  times 
that  number  of  the  enemy. 

But  these  white  men  had  sworn  never  to  give  up, 
and  when  the  savages,  taking  advantage  of  an  accident 
by  which  several  Frenchmen  were  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  explosion  of  a musket,  rushed  into  the  fort, 
Daulac  fell  covered  with  wounds  and  his  men  sold  their 
lives  dearly  and  were  shot  down  where  they  stood. 
Three  dying  Frenchmen  with  the  Huron  warriors  who 
had  deserted  Daulac  were  kept  for  torture.  Five 
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white  men  escaped  and  carried  the  news  to  Montreal. 
The  seventeen  brave  men  had  saved  the  others  ; for  the 
Iroquois  did  not  dare  to  attack  a fort  where  there 
might  be  many  more  men  just  as  brave. 

G.  U.  Hay. 


THE  STORY  OP  HENRY  HUDSON 

Henry  Hudson  was  an  English  sea-captain  who 
sailed  to  America  in  a ship  called  the  ‘‘Half  Moon/’ 
to  make  discoveries  for  the  Hutch.  He,  too,  wished 
to  find  a short  passage  to  China.  He  skirted  the 
coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  but  the  French 
claimed  that  country.  Next  he  went  south  as  far 
as  Virginia,  but  the  English,  his  own  countrymen, 
were  settled  there.  So  he  turned  north  again,  entered 
what  is  now  New  York  harbour,  and  went  up  the 
beautiful  river  since  called  by  his  name— the  Hudson. 
He  sailed  on  until  the  water  became  shallow.  Then 
he  turned  back,  for  he  saw  no  prospect  of  getting 
to  China  that  way.  Soon  after,  the  Dutch  made  a 
settlement  where  New  York  now  is,  which  they  called 
New  Amsterdam. 

« 

Next,  Henry  Hudson  was  sent  out  by  the  English 
king  to  make  discoveries  and  to  find,  if  he  could,  a 
passage  to  China.  He  sailed  round  by  Iceland  and 
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Greenland,  and  late  in  summer  entered  the  great  bay, 
named  by  the  English  Hudson’s  Bay.  This  he  thought 
would  lead  to  China,  and  he  kept  sailing  onward  until 
it  grew  too  late  in  the  season  for  him  to  return.  In 
November  his  ship  was  frozen  fast  in  the  ice,  and  it 
was  late  in  June  of  the  following  year  before  the  ice 
melted  and  set  them  free.  Some  of  his  men  died 
during  the  cold  winter ; others  were  badly  frost-bitten. 
Their  food  became  very  scarce. 

At  last  their  ship  was  free  from  ice,  and  the  crew 
thought  that  Hudson  would  surely  sail  for  England. 
But  no ; he  longed  to  discover  that  way  to  China  for 
which  so  many  had  searched  in  vain,  and  he  wanted 
to  push  on  to  the  westward.  His  men  mutinied,  that 
is,  they  would  not  obey  his  orders,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ship.  They  put  Hudson  in  an  open  boat 
with  his  little  son  and  six  men  who  were  ill. 

When  the  ship’s  carpenter  saw  what  the  men  were 
doing,  he  said,  “ I will  go  with  my  Captain ; you  will 
be  hanged  for  murder  when  you  reach  England.”  The 
men  said,  ‘‘We  do  not  care.” 

No  trace  has  ever  been  found  of  Henry  Hudson  and 
the  brave  men  who  were  so  cruelly  sent  adrift  in  that 
open  boat.  Whether  the  boat  sank  in  a storm,  or  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocky  shore  we  do  not  know. 
Probably  it  sank  with  all  on  board.  G.  U.  Hay.  ' 
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A VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD  AND  WHAT 

CAME  OP  IT 

Do  Canadian  boys  and  girls  see  why  the  eastern  part 
of  their  country  was  discovered  so  long  before  the 
west  ? If  they  have  read  the  stories  of  the  early  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  have  looked  at  the  map  of  the 
world,  they  will  know  that  the  eastern  part  of  America 
lies  not  far  away  from  the  western  part  of  Europe. 
Now  in  the  part  of  Europe  nearest  to  us  are  those 
great  sea-faring  nations  of  the  world  — England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  People  from  these 
countries  came  first  to  the  different  parts  in  eastern 
America  and  were  the  early  settlers  there.  These 
settlements  were  like  a fringe  along  the  Atlantic 
coast the  central  parts  of  America  and  the  west 
were  almost  unknown. 

But  by-and-by  the  great  captains  of  the  sea  thought 
that  if  they  could  not  get  through  America  to  China, 
they  might  get  round  it.  So  a great  sailor  named 
Magellan  believed  that  if  he  sailed  far  enough  south, 
he  might  reach  the  long  looked-for  China  and  India. 
He  sailed  round  South  America  through  those  straits 
which  have  ever  since  borne  his  name,  and  into  the 
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wide  ocean  which  lies  between  the  Americas  and  Asia. 
Over  this  ocean  he  sailed  northward  and  westward  for 
more  than  three  months  until  he  came  to  India.  So 
quiet  and  free  from  storms  was  this  great  ocean  that  he 
named  it  the  Pacific,  meaning  “peaceful.”  Magellan 
went  on  to  the  westward,  sailing  through  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  then 
north  until  he  reached  Spain.  Thus  he  was  the  first  to 
.make  the  voyage  round  the  world. 

Another  great  seaman  who  sailed  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  Captain  J ames  Cook.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer  in  Yorkshire,  went  to  school  for  four  years,  and 
was  then  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a shop-keeper  from 
whom  he  received  so  many  kicks  and  cuffs  that  he  ran 
away  and  went  to  sea.  Many  hard  years  were  spent  in 
learning  how  to  manage  ships,  until  at  last  he  became 
so  well  known  that  he  was  given  charge  of  ships  to  dis- 
cover new  lands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  one  of  these 
voyages  he  came  to  British  Columbia,  and  sailed  slowly 
up  the  coast  to  the  north,  naming  the  islands  and  capes 
which  he  passed,  and  going  into  every  inlet  from  the 
sea ; for  he  too  was  trying  to  discover  a passage,  not 
from  Europe  to  China,  but  from  China  to  Europe, 
hoping  to  find  it  from  the  west  side  of  America.  He 
failed,  but  he  was  the  first  to  find  the  western  shores 

of  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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lor  this  reason,  and  because  he  began  life  as  a 
poor  boy  and  worked  steadily  upward  by  his  own 
efforts,  Canadian  boys  and  girls  are  glad  to  know 
about  him  and  his  early  struggles.  How  many  men 
there  are  in  Canada  who  have  had  to  toil  and  win 
their  way  in  the  world,  just  like  Captain  Cook.  That 
is  the  kind  of  life  that  makes  strong  the  muscles  and 
teaches  men  to  rely  upon  their  own  efforts.  Can  you 
tell  the  story  of  any  such  men  in  your  own  province  ? 

G.  U.  Hay. 


WHAT  CAPTAIN  VANCOUVER  POUND 

You  would  like  to  hear  something  of  the  man  who 
found  the  great  island  that  lies  on  the  western  shores 
of  our  Canada.  It  is  called  Vancouver  Island,  after 
Captain  Vancouver,  who  had  sailed  with  Captain  Cook 
on  several  of  his  voyages.  Like  Cook,  he  had  been  a 
poor  boy  with  very  little  schooling;  but  he  had  “grit,” 
and  he  learned  his  lessons  on  his  voyages  round 
the  world.  When  he  went  back  to  England  he  was 
examined  and  promoted  step  by  step  until  at  last  he 
was  given  the  command  of  a great  ship,  called  the 
“Discovery,”  to  make  a voyage  to  British  Columbia. 
He  sailed  round  the  island  to  which  his  name  has  been 
given.  He  made  a complete  survey  of  it  and  of  the 
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coast  far  to  the  north.  He  has  left  us  an  interesting 
account  of  all  he  saw  and  of  what  he  found  out  about 
the  country  and  the  natives. 

The  Indians,  he  tells  us,  were  great  thieves.  In 
their  visits  to  the  ship  they  would  steal  everything 
in  the  shape  of  metals  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
and  were  very  sly  in  hiding  from  the  ship’s  crew  what 
they  had  stolen.  They  wore  masks  over  their  faces ; 
and  these  would  frighten  children,  could  they  see  them, 
more  than  the  masks  made  out  of  pumpkins  which  are 
sometimes  worn  on  All  Hallow  E’en.  So  fond  are 
the  Indians  of  these  masks,  which  are  made  like  the 
heads  of  birds  and  wild  animals,  that  one  of  them  used 
for  a mask  a tin  kettle  he  had  stolen -from  the  ship, 
and  his  companions  thought  he  was  a very  clever 
fellow  indeed  ! 

Captain  Vancouver  says  that  these  Indians  are  little 
men  and  not  very  goodlooking.  They  are  dirty  in 
their  habits.  They  rub  their  bodies  with  a kind  of 
red  paint  mixed  with  oil  which  has  a bad  smell.  So 
that  you  can  see,  these  early  Canadians  would  not 
make  very  pleasant  neighbours  to  live  with. 

G.  U.  Hay. 
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